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F'IS EK & BATCH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

U. S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denomtinations bought and sold direst 
at current market rates, in large or small’ 
amounts fo suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliy- 


Coupon Bonds for Re istered, Collection 
of interest &e., attended to on favorable 
erme 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gotd 
Coupons and American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & TIATOR. 


THE CITY BANK, 








INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855 


(Corner of “Finch ae Ttread- 
HEAD — pended Birt 
{34 Old Bond Scree 
BRANCH | ve i “160 — Court Road; 
udga 
OFFICES. | 919 & a2 Edgware Roa 
\7 Lowndes Terrace, 


Anightebridge. 
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Accounts opened with approved Amerti- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
ateuch mo‘erate rates of Commission as shal! be consid- 


rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 31st December in each year. 

Demand Cheques and Exchange honored against xp- 
proved previvus or stmuitaneous Remittances. Credits | 
opened against first-class securities negotuable in Loudon, 


of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


when issued by Clients and ever 
ceripeion ot zoneral Manking Business 





Resident Ass.siant Secretary. 





ef any 01 ite customers, 


ery; and all business connected with in- 
vestment@'in Government bonds, transfers 
of ered certificates, Exchznge of|, 
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Duncan, | Sherman & 00, 


BANKERS, 
‘oruer Pine and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK, |; 


ts8U8 
IWROULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 
AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRINOIPAL ULTIES 
OF THE WORLD, 
VRANSFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH, TO 
E£UROPE.AND THE PAUIFIU COAST. 


ACOOUNTS OF COUNTRY BANKS & UANKERS 
RECRIVED ON FAVOKABLE TERMS. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
at all points at home and abroad. 
Make Cable Tr Tan msgfers. 








wal TER T. MATCAL, 





NATH’L W, T, HATOH, 


Member Stock & Gold Exe’s, Membr Stock Exchange 


LONDON, England. W, T. HATCH ae SON, 


BANKERS, 
34 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


DEALERS IN 


‘United States Securities, 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 


BUY AND 8ELL ON COMMISSION 


RAILWAY STOCKS, BONS AND GOLD. 


Also, Goli over the counter,in lots to suit customers, at 
the market price for the moment. 
Liberal wero heey with Banks and 


Special Attention pid oH ‘Orders for Investment. 


Greenebaum Brothers & Co., 
BANKERS, 
i Nassau Street, N. Y., 


CORNER OF WALL SrREET.) 


JHICAGO HOUSE: H. Greenebaum & Co. 
Drafts for £1 and More, 


ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 
CONTINENTAL ETROPE. 


MEN AND IDIOMS 

















_redconsistent with sound mutual advantage. | 
The interest upon such accounts is calculated at current | A Dictionar Y of Terms used on the 


Mercantile and Marginal Credits are issued, as also Letters 


de-| 


OF WALL STREET. 


American Bourse. 


| aw A CONSE avATo? PLAN OF 
tIVATE BANKI 
| A COMPLETE List OF DEFAU Ly STED R. Rk, BANKS, 
W(TH A SKETCH OF DIFFERENT METHODS 
OF DEALING IN 810CKS, B)NDS AND GOLD, 
EX seen meee = Rpg he RIs8 OF THE 


REE Also. 
in SERIES OF sKEIC HE s ‘OF aii CHARACTER- 


REPRESENTATIVE Sen or WALL STREET, 
72 Pages. Sent free to any addiess. 





‘The Officers and Clerks ot the Bank are pledged not to| JOHN HICKLING & CO, Bankers and Brokers, 
CHARLES SEWALL. Second Amistant Secretary | fiences the tranmetion of asta 


72 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





BROWN BROTHERS &Co 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


issue, against cash deposited, or satisiac- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Circular 
Credits for Travelers in Dodars for use 
in the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘Sterling for use in 
any part of the world. 

























THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEEN 
TriIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT BRITATYN aNb 
(RELAND. 





J, & W. SELIGMAN & C0. 
- BANKERS. 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS, 
Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Australia and America, 
Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele- 


graphic transfers of money on Europe and 
California. 





H.C, WILLIAMS & CO 


BANKERS, 
49 WALL STREET, N. Y¥., 
Transact a general BANKING business, 
Deal in INVESTMENT Securwties, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, 
STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD, 
FOR CASH, OR ON TIME, 


te Dividends and Coupons Collected,.6 
Interest Aliowed on Deposits. 


HENRY C. ee FRANK E, WILLIAMS 
B. SKINNER, 








MORTGAGE BONDS, 


POSTPONEMENTS IMPOSSIBLE 


—$20— 


Will buy a. FIRST MORTGAGE PREMIUM 
BOND of the N. Y. Inpustriat Exurerrion Co,, 
authorized by the Legislature of the State ot 
New York 
4th Preemiom Allotment....Jane 7th, 1475, 
5th Series Drawing July Cth, 1876. 
Every Bond will be Redeemed with a Premium, 
as an equivalent for interest. 
Capital Premium, $100,000. 
Address, for Bonds and full information, 
MORGENTHAU, BRUNO & CO., 
Financial Agents, 23 Park Row, N ¥ 
Post Office Drawer 29. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. 
Mrs Louise Caanpurr Morrton, author of 
** Bed- Time Stories,” but better known as the 
Britiont Ltrary Correspondent **L. C. M.,” 
pays this graceful tribute to St. NicHo.as : 

‘Sr. Nicnonss seems to ine, if not the best 

possible young folks’ magazine, at least the 
best one which the English-speaking world bas 
yet seen. It is a delightful piece of extrava 
gance to have two serials rnnning ot once, by 
two auch acthors as Louisa M. Alcott and J. T 
Trowbridge. Miss Alvott’s ‘latte Women’ 
was the mort popular book since * Uxcue ‘Tom's 
Can,’ and already one «an see that the * Eran 
Cousins’ must. be nearly related to the * Little 
Women’ in worth and wit — first cousins at least. 
As for Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘Youre Sunveyor,’ J 
like him so much ia January, that lum deter- 
mined to make his farther acquaintance, 

** But, after all, the ‘ Exout Cousins’ and the 
Yowune Surveyor’ are only welcome gnests— it 
8 Mra. Dodge who keeps house in St. Nicnonas 
nd makes a magazine ns Madame Racamier 

made a siion, drawing from each visitor his 
best, and charming alike by her speech and by 
her silerce,"’ 


A CAPITAL STORY FOR BOYS. 

J.T. Trowbridge’s Western Serial just begun 
in Sr. Nicuoxas, gives atrne picture of life op 
the prairies, and, moreover, toucbes boy-nature 
on precisely the right key. Full of fascinating 
and spirited incident as it is, it bas the rare 
quality of showing the real manliness and every- 
day satisfaction, in a boy's knowing how to do 
his work well. Onr Young Surveyor, with his 


jolity and sound practical sense, will be a} - 


power among the Loys of America. 


PEE ALBION. 








ABERDEEN | 
Polished Granite Monuments. | 


in RED and BLUE, from £5, free on board 
ship, for any port of America. 

INSCKIPTIONS ACCURATE and REAUTIFUL. 
Plans and Prices free from JOMN W. LEGGE, 
Sen! ptor, ABERDEEN, Scotland. 





Harrison’s Young Ladies’ Journal. 


HONITON. 





POINt 
Braids, TRACINGS and WORK BEGUN. 


LIMOGE?, MEDIEVAL «aud all Fairey 
Tinen Lace , 
THREADS, &c. Supplied by Mur, GURNEY, at the 
iowest Impor'ed prices. 989 Atlantic Avenue, BROOK- 
«YN, L. 1; N.Y. P.O, Rox 3527. 

Ge INSTRUCTION BOOKS in all the above Laces, 
SAMPLE3 and PRICE LISTS, 25 cents. 





Can be covered with a exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfeet, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just i:suing trom the skin, the 
hair being exactly ot the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair; they are so t they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCHEIOR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 


HAIR DYE. | 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
did. It never fails. The only true and perfect Dye. 
Harmless, reliable. instant No disappoint 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold 
and prorerly applied at KATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Strect, N. Y. Sold by all druggists. 








ST. NICHOLAS FOR FEBRUARY | immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itchin 


Hes some very striking features—a beantifal 
FRONTISPIECE, “a he Marmosets,” from one of 
Str Epwin L-npserr’s paintings ; and * The 
Tee Boat Song,” from Haws Biinxer—set to 
music by Grorcre J. Huss; a Valentine St 

by Susan Cooxrpce ; an Article on the M rt- 
facture of Valentines, with hints howto pie 
them — besides the nsnal charming variety in its 
contents. 


Make the Children Happy at Home 
By a year’s subscription to Sr. Nicronas, price 
only $3.60. Vol. 1, tound in red and gold, 
$41.00; with gilt sides and gilt edges, $5.00 
Ove yecr’s subscription and Vor, Oxe, Bounp, 
with a years subscription to Scarusern’s Montu- 
uy, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $t'.00. 
age prepaid. 


l ost- 


For Sale and Snubs>riptions received by all 
BooxsELiers and PostTMastER:. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N. Y. 
per day. Agents wanted, All classes 


$5 to $2 of warking people of both sexes, young 


and old, make more moncy at work for us, in their own 
ocalities, during their spare moments, or all the time 
than at any thing elo e offer employment that will 

ay handsomely for every howr’s work. Fu’l particu. |! 

rs, terme, Xc., sent free. Send us your address at once. | 
Don't delay. Now is the time. Don’t look for work or | 
business elsewhere, until yo: have learned what we offer. 
G. Stixson & Co,, Portland, Maine. 








Established 1849, 


WILLIAM FISHER & SONS 


Bankers, Stock and Note Brokers, 
O. Box 608, BALTIMORE. Md. 


W. A Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 
of the 
| Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or y- 

Oil 


|W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal 
for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 

W . A. Batehelor’s Dentifrice jr,>euts 
preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing te Boosts 
W. A. Batchrlor’s New Cosmetique, 
Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 
Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the fac- 


tory, No. 16 Bond Street. New York, and by all druggists. 
Ask for them. 
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THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINE 


AWARDED 


The “Medal for Progress,” 
A'T VIENNA, 1873 


The Hienest Ornper or ‘‘ MepaL” AWARDED a1 
THE Exposrrion. 


No Sewing Machine Received a Higher 
Prize. 





A FEW GOOD REASONS 








Execute with care, Commission orders in STC¢BS 
BONDS ane COMMFRCIAL PAPER. 

Special attention givin to VIRGINIA SECURI: IFr, 
BO"THERN RAILVAY RONDS and FECURITIE: 
and COMMERCIAT. LEAPER. 

New Youu Correeporderte - 


Hallgerien & Co, Creenbanm Bros, & "no 








ARKANSAS SECURITIES, 





1,—A New Invention Tuoaovesty Testep and secure . 
by Letters Patent. 
2.—Makesa perfect Lock stitTcH, alike on both sides 


*| on all kinds of goods 


3.—Runs Licut, Smoots, Nomersss and Rariv—tcs' 


4.—Dvrasie— Kuns for Years without Repairs, 
5.— Will do all varieties of Work and Fancy Stitching ix 


| 
| 
combination of qualities. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 4 superior manner. 


6.—Is Most easily Managed b the operator. Length o1 


Parties Holding Past-due Coupons ot the | stitch may te altered while running, and machine ca '¢ 


Bonds of 
MONROE COUNTY, AFKANSAS, | 
will please correspond with Jacks &| 
Co., Bankers, Helena, Ark., who hold the 
funds collected to pay said coupons. 
A. H- HARRIS. 
Treasurer of Monroe County. 


Hevena, Ark August 17th, 1874. 


co 


threaded without pussing thread tbrough holes. 
7.—Design Simple, Ingenious, Eleyant, forming the 
stitch without the ure of Cog Wheel Gears, Rotary Gm 
or Lever Arms. [as the Aulomatic Drop Feed, whict 
ensures uniform length of stitch at any speed. Has our ne- 
Thread Controller, which allows easy movement ot needle 


| bar and prevents injury to thread. 


S.—Constaverion most careful and fixtenep, It 1 
manufactured by the most skil//ul and ez) erreme i mes 
res at the celvbrated REMINGTON ARMOKY, II tu: 
N. Y. New Yak Offoe NO & MADISON sQU 4h 
Konre's t* th.me- 





MISFIT CARPETS. 


Cieod 
ENGLISII BRUSSELS," 
MATTINGS, &c., 


Sccond-Hand and Misfit. 


THREE-PLY and INGRAIN CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS, | «tarpers rare.” 
Very cHkaP, at the old place, 


412FULTON STREET, - - 


pene (SIDE ENTRANCE.) 
<8 «Goods sent ‘o any part of the Country Free of Charge. al 


NEW YORK. 











A BRILLIANT NOVEL, 


SUMMER RETREATS. 








BY 


) W. DE FOREST, 


Author of ‘ Overland,” and “ Kate Beaumont.” 





NOW READY, 


WETHEREL AFFAIR! 


$1.75 
1.00 


One Vo'are, Svo., Cloth, - 

Paper Cove:, - - ° e 
« It will be a hardened novel reader who sha. not find 
this s*ory bright and fresh.””—Nation, New York. 


«A most natural, humorous, and piquant love story ’ 
—N. Y. Tribune. 


‘He is to-day perhaps, the ablest American novelist ’ 
—Galary Magazine, New York. 


«* Overland, by J. W. De Forest, places the author in 
the front rank of American writers 0 fiction.” — Saturday 
frenina Gazett-, n. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
OVERLAND, By J. W. De Forest, + ~~ 
A FAIR SAXON By Justin McCarthy, - 
fHE ROSE OF DISENTIS, From the German of 

Zschokke, = « so - + 
LADY JUDITH, Ky Justin McCarthy, - 1 00 


Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS’ 
RECENT NOVELS. 


- $100 
1 00 


Uught weto Visit Her, - - $100 
The Ordeal for Wives, - - - 100 
Archie Lovell, - - - - 1 00 
Steven Lawrence, Yeoman,- - 100 
Susan Fielding, - - - 100 
Philip Earnsclifte, - - - 100 
A Vagabond Heroine, - - 75 
Miss Forrester, - - - - 100 


Either of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
ef the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


677 Broadwav. New York. 





“(In enterprize, literary ability, and 
in the thoroughness that marks each de- 
partment, the ‘Galaxy’ stands in the 
front rank of American and European 
Magazines.” —Jh: News, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. 


Why not Subseribe 


THE GALAXY 


IT IS THE 


Best American Magazine 


No Family ean Afford to do Without it. 

IT GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRACTIVE 
READING MATTER FOR THE MONEY 
THAN ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 
OR BOOK PUBLISHED IN 
THE COUNTRY. 





Price $1 per year. Send for Prospectus 


“It is certainly the best of American 
Magazines.””— Express, Buffalo, N. Y. 





THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS ALL 
AGREE THAT 
THE GALAXY 


Is the Best and Most Ablv Edited 
American Magazine. 





“A model periodical; a credit to 
American periodical literature.”—Phica 
<eaphia Press. 


Who would not give $4,00 to Se- 
eure such a Monthly Visitan: for 
the yvenr 1875! 





Subscribe at Once. 





It can be h d with either “ Harper's Weekly” oc 
or * Appleton’s Weekly, or “ The 
albion”’ tor Skvex Dotrars per annum. 





| 
{ 


_ SHELDON & COMPANY, 


| NEW YORK. 


COZZENS’ 


WEST POINT HOTEL, 


WILL BE 
Opened on or about tte Ist of June. 


For further particulars addr ss 
CZZESS Wast Poist New York. 


EDWakRD 





Highland House, , 


GARRISON, N. Y., 


Will open June Ist. For particulars app's to 
Grand Univn Ho el, 42n4 Street, and 4 h Ave- 
ou’, N. Y. G F. & W. D. GARRISON. 


Palisades Mountain Huse, 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J., 


with addition of 130 rooms, will open on Ja 6 
let. Apply at the House, orto F. A. HAMVUS?, 
Hot] Roya!, Sxth Avenne and 42od S ree, 
sv D 8. HAMMOND, Pr wi tor. 


PARK HOUSE, | 
SUMMIT, New Jersey, 


(One hour's ride by Morrie aud E-sex R.R. Five 
minutes’ walk from Depo'.) 











An extension of fifty bedrooms hae ben lately 
added ; modern impr ovemants and veatly fur- 
nisher, Kept as a fi et-clacs fami y hotel, 1: is 
bow ready to show 100me fer t' erenson. Aijsly 
to J. RIERA, Propriet r, 


SANDS POINT HOTEL, 
SANDS POINT, L. I., 
Will open on May Ist for Sommer Gue-te, Ste m 
er S.awanhaka leaves Peck Slip dai y at 4 ant 


88rd Street, E. B., at 4:16 P.M Retorn og, 
leaves Sands Point at 7:50 A. M. 


G. DUNSPAUGH 





« 


W hitestone House. 
WHITESTONE, L. I. 
Peing entirely renovated and newly» fu: nished, 


will be opened on June lat, 1875. Evry rocm 
has gas, electric belle, &c 











BEWARE oF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS 
AND COUNTERFEITS! 


ROWN’S 


Essence or 


J ua Gem 


PREPARED 


——BY——. 


Freperickx Brown, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 








THIS. RELIABLE PREPARATION, one of 
the oldest of American Pharmaceutical Pro- 
ducts, still maintains its enviable reputation, 
and finds a steadily increasing sale without 
advertising, and in spite of piracy. 

Its high reputation has tempted the cupidit 
of parties, whose only excuse for their unfair 
simulations, exists in the great popularity of 
the original, and accidental similarity of their 
names. 

; nae Aye OF —— ae 
is prot e private ri tam 
of the man co which is beopeaiied wi 
the steel plate Jabel. 





The attention of Druggists and the Trade generally, is called 
to the Price List of a 


ENCLISH & FRENCH 
MEDICINES & PHARMACEUTICAL 
PREPARATIONS, 

Which will be mailed on application. 


Freperick Brown, 
(Established 1822) 
IMPORTING, MANUFACTURING 
& DISPENSING CHEMIST, 


N. E. Corner Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


———_—— = eens 
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| From Good Words.) 


Spring has Come Again. 
BY GErARD BtNDALL. 


The paths are pleasaut through the land, 
Where Spring has gone before, 

O lay your band, love, iu my hand, 
And let us love once more. 

Shall promises prove empty air; 
Sball all our vows be vain, 

Now tbat the flowers are everywhere, 
And Spring has come again? 


Nor smiling sea, nor sky above, 
Can make me happy, nor 

The sseet green earth; it is yourl ove 

bat I am thirsting for. 

E’en as the grass and pale flowers fair 
‘Thirst f r the dew and rain, 

Now that the birds sing everywhere, 
And Spring has cowe ag in. 


Should Spring-time teach the bird ‘o sing, 
And calm the augry sea, 

Shoald she who bringeth swee things, bring 
Nothing for youand me’ 

No love to banish all our care, 
And take away our pain, 

Now that the flowers are everywhere, 
And she bas ccme again? 


O love, do you remember yet, 
The place beneath the tree, 

Where cow lip grows, aud violet? 
Ob, come to it, that we 

May still be happy resting there 
Where we so oft have lain, 

Now that the birds sing everywhere, 
And Spring bas ccme again. 


{From The Belgravia Annual.| 


THE PINK BONNET. 


THE ENIGMA OF A SOLITARY YOUNG MAN. 








By Grorce AvuGustus Sata. 


1 see so little ot the world now-adays—I mean so 
far as mingling with its pleasant frivolities is concern- 
ed—that I scarcely know whether such articles as pink 
bonnets continue to be worn. Nor, although I buy 
with tolerable regularity the illustrated fashion-books 
at the commencement of every month, and although I 
keep as sharp an eye about asever I can on the rare 
occasions when I am permitted to gaze up nm Fashion 
in the flesh, am I at all certain as to their being, as 
things go, any more real bonnets at all. I hear, in- 
deed, that the remarkably small end expensive struc- 
ture which ladies are at present accustomed to balance 
on their already overloaded heads, is called a ‘man- 
till’ bonnet. Now a ‘mantilla,’ I apprehend, can be 
no more, in its essence, a bonnet than a comb ora 
false plait can be; still, the vocabulary of fashion is, 
as we all know, very arbitrary and capricious; and, 
for anything I can tell with certitude, a ‘ mantilla’ 
may mean a bonnet, just as a pibroch may mean a 
strathspey, or a duet a fiddle, or a knife and fork a 
beefsteak. Lord Peter, in the “ Tale of a Tub,” was, 
you will remember, fully convinced in lis own mind, 
and as fully determined that bis brothers Jack and 
Martin should be convinced in theirs, that a slice off a 
twopenny loaf was excellent good mutton. Ido not 
venture to maintain that a mantilla is not a bonnet. 
It may be a muff, or a grand pianoforte, or a ticket) 
for the Cooperative Stores. The names of things are 
continually changing their meaning. Two hundred 
years ago a ‘hearse’ meant a canopy suspended over 
atomb. At present we understand by the word 
‘hearse’ the black thing on wheels in which we put the 
body of a gentleman who is dead and gone. A hun- 
dred years hence the actual hearse may come to sig- 
nify the dead-and-gone gentleman himscif; and a 
hundred years hence what will the changes «f nomen- 
clature matter, pray, either to the bonnets or their 
wearers? The universal bandbox will hold us all; 
and, in the end, there is not much difference in dust. 
Your caterpillar-worm eats up your ball-dress; your 
moth eats up your ermine tippet; your grave-worm 
eats you up; and there is no Matter in anything. 

But there were real pink bonnets once upon a time, 
and very pretty ones too. Do you remember them? 
Dis-moi, soldat, dis-moi, ten souvienstu? For you 
were a soldier once; you fought in the Battle of Love; 
you sought to make vast conquests in the pays du 

; but Anteros shot you with one of his leaden 
arrows, and your heart has been returned ‘killed’ at 
Cupid’s War-office these many years past. Time was 
when you did great execution among those Amazonian 
tribes who wore pink bonnets. I don’t mean that your 
fair foes wore their chapeaur roses when they were on 
horseback. No, no; in the Row their head-gear 
was of beaver, with a green veil. It was then you ac- 





companied them to Greenwich or Richmond—it was 
when you escorted them to the Chiswick flower-show, 
or to the Duchess’ dejeuners at Holly Lodge, or to Mrs. 
Anderson’s concert—that they were adorned with their 
pinkest of pink bonnets. There was a bonnet, I think, 
called a “cottage,” a very sweet and chaste Damon- 
and.Phyllis affair, with a “curtain in the rear, and 


-|roses inside, and sarsnet strings tied in the most fas- 


cinating of bows.” That cottage was the abode of 
love. There was a “drawn” bonnet too, frequently 
executed in pink; an edifice into the composition of 
which, I think, wire and tulleentered. ‘There was the 
pink “hat,” again, an elaborate performance, with 
many streamers aud mancatchers attached, and sur- 
mounted by towering plumes; and I have a dim re- 
collection of having in my eurliest youth beheld a 
pink “ coal-sc attle”—was there a bird of-paradise fea- 
ther in it?—worn by a lady otherwise attired ina 
green satin pelisse trimmed with swansdown, and pink 
satin boots. She wore a very large gold watch and 
chain outside her stomacher; and carried a green silk 
parasol, much larger than an ordinary umbrella. She 
was altogether a glorious sight to view; nor am I at 
all certain that she was not my grandmother. 

I am about to propound an enigma of a Pink Bon. 
net; but, O you solitary young men of the United 
Kingdom and in partibus infidelium, you are very 
much mistaken if you think that my narrative will 
have any reference to the Trafalgar or the Star and 
Garter, to parties fines, and the broughams rolling 
home—all too swiftly for their oceupants—in the sum- 
mer moonlight. The pink bonnet on which I am at 
present intent is a purely imaginary article, the 
shadiast of shadows, the idlest of idle fancies. 

Thus, we are, if you please, in Vienna, or rather in 
the immediate environs of the Kaiserstadt; and the 
time is precisely six o’clock in the evening of the 
twenty-fourth of May, 1829. Mark well the day, the 
month, the year. is Imperial, Royal, and Apostolic 
Majesty the Emperor Francis reigns over Austria, 
Hungary, Bohemia, Lombardy, and Venetia, with a 
number of Tvrolese, Illyrian, and Styrian sovereign- 
ties too numerous to mention. He isa very mighty 
Kaiser indeed, and is apt to regard somewhat scorn- 
fully his cousin of Hohenzollern who rules over Prussia 
from the Schloss at Berlin. “God save the Emperor 
Francis !” is a martial air performed as yet with much 
greater eclat by the military bands than attends the 
strains of the brandenburg march; for, look you, the 
Prime Minister of the Austrian Reich is the famous 
Metternich, the arrogant man who refused to pick up 
Napoleon’s hat when the crafty Czsar let it purposely 
fall, to see if his influence over the German statesman 
had altogether waned; and in 1829 Otto Count von 

Bismarck-Schonhausen is but a little lad of fifteen, who 
has yet to finish his studies at Gottingen, Berlin and 
Gratswald, ere he gets his first cadetship as an avan- 
tageur in the army. 

The name of the Emperor Francis is a tower of 
strength all over Europe. Sir Thomas Lawrence has 
painted his picture life-size; and the imperial effigy 
bus been hung in the Waterloo Gallery at Windsor, 
with Schwarzenburg and Esterhazy to support him. 
His Majesty has been a member of the Holy Alliance. 
He has the loudest voice, alveit somewhat of a shrill 
one, in the Frankfort Dict. At Aix-la—Chapelle and 
Verona he was listened to with as much deference as 
was that imperial ignoramus of old who claimed to be 
supra grammaticam, is daughter is Duchess of 
Parma, Piacenza, and Guastalla. That daughter, by 
the way, is a widow. Her late husband, a somewhat 
distinguished adventurer of Italian extraction, came to 
grief, and died in difficulties; and the lady consoles her 

self in her widowhood with suet pudding enriched with 
currant-jam, and with the attentions of a one-eyed cham 
berlain. She is amazingly fond of both—and there was 
once a matron at Ephesus. Kaiser Francis rules Lom- 
bardy and the Dominio Veneto with a rod of iron—and 
with a rod of birch, too ; for his majesty is very fond of 
ordering the unhappy Italian patriots incarcerated in 
the Spielburg or in the Castello at Milan, to be soundly 
flogged for their souls’ health. Occasionally his pater- 
nal heart takes a sterner mood ; and iustcad of whip- 
ping the naugaty patriots, he has them hanged or shot. 
The Pope is passionately fond of Kaiser Francis, and 
prays for him daily in his private chapel ; and if any of 
His Holiness’s subjects at Bologna or Ancona eve: be- 
come unruly, as the best shepherded sheep are apt to 
do sometimes, his Imperial, Royal, and Apostolic ma- 
jesty is always ready to send plenty of Croat grenadiers 
and Tyrolese jagers, with pret y little parks of artillery, 
into the disturbed legations, to restore the misguided 
lambs to reason. The pale Grand Dukes of Tuscany 
and Modena, and the beastly brute who rules over the 
Two Sicilies, are the mere creatures of the Austrian 
Kaiser. They are the dirty rust upon the iron crown 


of Lombardy, and forever pray not to be wiped off silk stock—Apollo with the secds of a decline already 


therefrom. So everything is for the best, in the best 
of all possible worlds, in the year 1829 ; and Francis 
of Hapsburg is the most puissant of extant Caesars. 
The Official Gazette of Vienna says so; the Arco della 
Pace (which his daughter s husband, the Italian adven- 





turer, who came to grief, began) says 86 in graven mar- stands an elderly gentlemen with a fiery countenance, a 


| ble ; and who shall gainsay the Lie, when the Liar has - 
|so many thousands cf Croats, so many big guns, so many 
|halters and gags and scourges to back him? In the 
flesh, this Imperial, Royal, and Apostolic Majesty isua’ 
little weazened, shrivelled old man, with a head of the 
shape and hue of a sickly parsnip. He is eruel, ignor- 
ant, tyrannical, selfish, and spiteful ; but he is truly 
pious, and his morals are blameless. Conger itally, he 
is more than half an idiot ; and his son Ferdinand, who 
is to succeed him, is an entire crcfin. Happy age ! 
happy Kaiser! happy people! His Majesty is popular 
enough. Accompanied by a single aid-de-camp, or 
even wholly unattended, he goes pottering a) out the 
shops in the Karnthnerstrasse, or the stalls in the Gra- 
ben. His shabby old white tail coat, his ruety cocked 
hat, his shrunken shanks, indued with light blue panta- 
loons and Hessian boots, his lean, gloveless rows and 
bamboo cane, are quite familiar, to the market wemen 
and the grisettes who keep the Imperial, Royal, and 
Apostolic tobacco shops. Ah, a halcyon time indeed, 
this year of grace 1829! 

It is not without design that I have been talking of 
Popes and Emperors and Kings, and similar grand 
folks; for I am about to introduce you into the very 
heart of a palace. We are at Schonbrunn, the Ver 
sailles of Vienna, and in one of the most sumptuous) a: 
loons of that majes.ic residence. It is the green draw 
ing-room, from the windows of which you commanda@ 
magnificent view of the park and plantations ; and | 
a great three-bayed casement, one of the sides of 
apartment is entirely occupied. Corinthian pils 4 
with richly gilt flutings and capitals, divide the wall 
into panels ; and the skirting boards are of satin wood, 
curiously inlaid. The room contains no fireplace ; but 
in one corner there is a huge stove of white glazed ware, 
thickly covered with bas-reliefs in ceramic, representing 
the battles of the Centaurs and the Lapithe. The cen- 
tral panel, representing an intoxicated Centaur endeay- 
oring to carry off Hippodamia, is the work of Professor 7 
von Balg of the Imperial Academy of Vienna. As for — 
the ceiling, it is mo-t gorgeou-ly psinted with the 
amours of Cupid and Psyche, or the Labors of Ilercules, 
or the Battle of the Frogs and Mice, or some cognate 
classicality, by the Cavalicre Professore Snobberani of 
Milan ; and, most avprupriately, from the centre of a 
pink and ultramarine cloud on which Venus, Ba>chur, 
und the Nine Muses are sprawling, there hangs a crim- 
son cord supporting a monstrous crystal chandelier stuck 
full of wax candles. This chandelier is reflected in the 
highly polished floor of parqueterie in walnut and oak, 
Less need is there to speak of the huge mirrors; the 
marble tables, with dragon and griffin claw legs, highly 
carved aad gilt; the heavy damask hangings to the 
windows ; the great vases and jardinieres of malachite — 
and porphyry, ur of rare Dresden and Sevres ; the tow- 
ering timepieces of buhl and ormolu ; aud the other ape 
propriate fittings of this truly palatial saloon. Every- 
thing is complete, even to a portrait of a young man of 
some eighteen summers—a tall, lithe, delicate-looking 
young man, with fair hair and light blue eyes, clad in 
the eternal white Austrian uniform, and with a broad — 
ed ribbon crossing, and many stars and crosses glitter 
ing on, his breast. . It is an equestrian portrait, and the 
painter. has shown the young man bestriding a rable 
steed of gigantic proportions. In the corner of the 
saddle clota are embroidered an imperial crown and 
cipher. Yes, everything is complete, even to Black’ 
Care, who sits, not indeed behind the splendid horse- 
man on the canvas, but over ogainst a Young Man of 
real flesh and blood, who, with one knee on the seat o 
a damask-covered fauteuil, and his hands clasped over 
the back thereof, is listlessly gazing over the verdant 
glades and the flower-starred parterres of the park and 
pleasauvee. Afra cura 18 very much there, indeed— 
invisivle, but quite palpable ; and the young man has 
been in that grim company ever since he was a little 
ebild. 

The young man is the original of the gatlant rider 
in the picture. It was scarcely possible for the artist 
to have flattered him, for he is eminently handsome. 
He has a pure Grecian protile, such a stright brow 
and proudly curved lip and rounded chin as seulptors 
love to carve; but the classical severity of the fea- 
tures is softened and made lovable by his silky auburn 
curls and his great swimming blue eyes. ‘They are sad 
eyes ; and that which no painter could do, ‘.as been io 
render with pencil and ecvlors the intinit> *-” ‘eruess 
and mournfulness of those orbs, and the expression of 
sadness, of weariness, of listlessness, meztal and physi- 
eal, which overspreads these youthful features. Can 
you imagine Apollo desperately tired after a long day's 
hunting—Apollo utterly cxhausted after his contest 
with Marsyas, and in that contest mot vietorious—Apol- 
lo, sick of the society of the Muses, come to think Terp- 
sichore a jade and Calliope a bore—Apollo pillowed in 
a white cloth uniform, and half strangled in a black 































































sown in his beauteous lineaments? Strive to bring 
such an image before your mind, and you have the coun- 
terfeit presentment of this young man. 
| Bebiud the young man, in an attitude at once curi- 
ously suggesting deference mingled with authority, 
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treason to loosen. 


About his identity there need be no secrecy. The) 
stout elderly gentleman is the General-adjutant Count 
Plumpenschmutz von Bratrost Kalbsbraten; and he 
is the young man’s governor. 

“Plump,” says the young man in a languid but 
kindly tone. 

“ Your Imperial: Highness,” responds the official 
thus sv unceremoniously shorn of his full styles and 
titles. but he loves his pupil very dearly, and secretly 
refers that he should call him “Plump.” When 
ajesty, or the aide-de-camps, or the footmen are 
present, the governor becomes, of course, General ad- 
— Graf Plumpenschmutz von Bratrost Kalbs- 
raten. 

—* Plum,” repeats the youth, with a slight yawn, “this 
is very dreary.” 

Some years afterwards Mr. Tennyson will make his 
Lady in the Moated Grange utter a somewhat similar 
remark; and she will add to it a1ider expressive of the 
desirability of shuffling off this mortal ceil; which de- 
spairing aspiration the young man has been for a long 
time unconscicusly anticipating. His life is dreary ; 
the deliverer cometh not; he is a-weary, a-weary, even 
unto death. 

Count Plumpenschmutz has heard the remark in 
question so very frequently, that he has long since 
_ up the attempt to make any defi: ite reply to it. 

e only coughs behind his military stock, which 
makes him redder in the face than he is normally 
wont to be, ard bows. 

“What on earth, are we to do with ourselves this 
evening?” continues the weary one. “ Ilis Majesty 
and the archduchesses are at Laxenburg; and there 
will not be even tea in the crimson parlour and whist 
in the gallery ot the Graces. The Graces! Zn voit 
on, par exemple,a Vienne? Des filles @ Opera, et des 
vivundieres de caserne, voila tout.” 

The question as to how the evening is to be passed, 
is one that the general-governor is accustomed to hear 
at least four times in the course of every week. On 
the remaining three his Majesty and the Archduch- 
esses solve the problem, by providing tea in the crim- 
son parlour and whist in the gallery of the Graces. 
One of the Arcliduchesses is nearly uinevy, and is wont 
to tell stories about the Empress Maria ‘Theresa, in- 
eluding the well-known Mariamur pro rege nostro 
anecdote, which make the young man wish that he 
were quietly out of boredom’s way in the vault of the 
Capuchins church. Still, ** What are we to do with 
ourselves?” is not so desperate a poser to the genera: 
as that other remark about the prevailing weariness 
_ and dreariness of things. At least he has a reply al- 
ways ready. 

“ Would it please your Imperial Highness to cause 
a carriage to be ordered, and to honor the perfurmance 
of the Italian opera at the Burg Theatre with your 
presence ?” 

“To listen for the thousandth time to Jfigenia in 
Aulide, or Atalanta in Calidonia, or kuridice in 
Tartaro!” burst forth the young man pettishly. “1 
am not allowed to witness the Barbiere or the Nazze 
di Figaro—why ?” 

“There is a grand ballet divertissement between the 
acts,” Count Plumpeuschmutz observes, diploma- 
tically. 

* rue,” his interlocutor retorts, not without a touch 
of bitterness in his accent. “ Myggrandfather is gra- 
ciously pleased to allow me to patronize the ballet as 
much as ever I please—even to dangling behind the 
scenes and talking to the poor painted creatures. 
Drill before breakfast; the riding-scool after break- 
fast; the Prater before dinner; a review twice a week; 
whist, tea, the Archduchess Griselda’s stories about 
Maria Theresa, [jigenia in Aulide, aud the corps de 
ballet. Voila, ma vie a dix-neuf ans Well, order a 
barouche, and be it the Burg ‘Vheatre. At least we 
cap. talk about Paris on the road.” 

_ “That, your imperial highness, you know is a sub- 
ject—” tue general begins with an admonitory cough. 

“Un which you are strictly furbidden by his Ma- 
jesty and the Archduchesses to talk to me,” the young 
man interposes with a laugh; “and yet you do talk 
to me about Pasis, you de.r old Plum, because you 
know that it is the ouly subject, on which I have plea- 
sure in conversing, and you do not like to make your 
poor pupil unhappy. Yet are there strange blanks in 
your discourse even when France and Paris are your 
theme. There are s r.nger blanks when my tutor, 
Father Maretzck reads bistory with me. Plump, who 
reigned in France twenty years age 3” 

“His Majesty Louis XVIiL, called de Desire, and 
your Imperial Highness’s well-beloved cousin,” an- 
swers the general promptly and firmly. But 1 should 
be loth to take an affidavit that, to the spoken words, 
he did not add the mental ejaculation, “ Heaven for- 
§ive me for the fib I have just told!” 


He has taken his knee off the chair as he makes this 
remark, and stands fronting bis governor with his 
hands behind his back. He looks at him, with those 
clear blue eyes of his, very straight and full in the 
fave. The old man bows very low and something of 
a paleness comes over his florid features. 

“ His Imperial Highness Charles Francis Joseph of 
Hapsburg is a duke of the Austrian Empire,” he mur- 
murs. 

“ Enough,” says the young man, with something of 
the brusque tone of imperial command in his voice. 
“The carriage.” 

They speak very little on the way back to Vienna. 
The duke—we may call bim so nntil we find a bet- 
ter title for him — whose stern consigne does not 
for a single moment permit him to quit his military 
uniform, leans back languidly in the barouche, now 
and again touching his plumed hat or waving his hand 
courteously to groups of morning promenaders, whom 
his carriage passes. The promenaders know much 
more about him than he knows about himself. They 
are very fond of him too, although they have no rea- 
son to love him or hisjbelongings. But he is knewn to 
be a gallant young officer, a bold rider, and a kind and 
charitable soul; and the Viennese withal are a good- 
natured and placable race, rarely bearing malice, as 
the sour Berliners do. Everybody, in fine, is fond of 
tie young mar. His grandfather dotes upon him, 
though he worries him fearfully with drill and tightly - 
buttoned tail-coats; the Archduchesses scold him, but 
pet him; his stern old governor secretly adores him; 
and even the icy Metternich himself was kind to him 
in the young man’s boyhood, and has been known to 
pat him on the shoulder and tell him that, if he minds 
his drill, he may become as great a general as his 
grand-uncle, the Archduke Charles. ‘ Ow comme 
? Autre,” the Furst Von Metternich mutters in a key 
too low for the young man to hear; “ i/ en a diablement 
Pair.” 

The summer has come early this year in Vienna, and 
the evening is intensely hot. There is so much Impe- 
rial, Royal and Apostolic majestyjhabitually pervading 
the Kaiverstadt, that the easy-going Viennese do not 
take much notice of it, but let it come and go as it 
pieases; and thus the appearance of the illustrious en- 
nuye at the burg Theatre does not cause any excite- 
ment. The sentries carry arms as he passes along the 
corridors, and he is bowed into his box by a brace of 
ushers bearing lighted tapers; that is all. It is a 
deep roomy box, one of the half a dozen set apart for 
the use of the Imperial family, and there are three 
low roomy fauteuls of crimson satin and gold in 
front, into one of which the young duke sinks, yawn- 
ing, while with his glas3 he sweeps the not very fully 
tenanted houre. As for General-adjutant Count 
Plumpenschmutz von Bratost Kalbsbraten, he stands 
bolt upright behind his pupil’s chair. The duke 
knows that the iron exigences of court etiquette, will 
not suffer him to tell the good gentleman to take a 
seat by his side; but Piump is an old soldier; after a 
while he withdraws little by little into the deepest 
shadows of the box, and when he is in a complete 
condition of adumbration, and safely concealed from 
the audieuce, he sinks on to a settee at the very back 
of the /oge, and goes comfortably to sleep. Nobody, 
he knows, can enter the box without first tapping at 
the door. Courtiers sleep lightly, and the lightest 





again, behind the ducal fauteuil. 

It is oppressively hot, and the multitudinous wax 
candles in their sconces, yielding to the temperature, 
gutter in a most unseemly manner, or are bent to the 
configuration of Australian boomerangs. The opera 
begins early and ends early—how should it keep late 
hours, when royalty dines at four Pp. mM. ?—and as the 
third act of Jfigenia in Audide is approaching its ter- 
mination, the broad bonny summer light is still 
streaming through the lower windows at the back of 
the gallery of the playhouse, and putting the wax 
tapers, with their sickly glare, to shame. Patches of 
daylight, too, appear from time to time on the paint- 
ed side scenes, producing remarkable chromatic ef- 
fects. It is so hot that the rouge and the bismuth on 
the cheeks of the actresses melt into rivulets and 
plough channels through the cold cream; that false 
eyebrows are deflected at an angle of forty-five de 
giees; and that gummed-on beard and mustaches 
lose their adhesiveness and become treacherously 
moist. The scene shifters perspire at the wings; the 
chef Corchestre fiads his white cravat converted into | 
a damp towel; the resin burns and blisters the fid- 
dlers’ fingers; and the wretches blastiog the wind in 
struments seem to be blowing into fiery furnaces. The 
ladies among the audience ply their fans lustily; but 
there are at least eight hundred mortals of the sterner 





sex in the boxes and the pit, who are in the fullest of 


summons would recall him to his post, bolt upright | 


balu head, clean shaven cheeks, and a heavy white | “So Father Maretzck says,” the young man mus-' military uniform, and who dare not, for their miser- 

moustache. Ile is a corpulent gentlemen ; but he is mer-|ingly pursues ; “(so my grandfather says ; so say the|able lives, unloose one button of their tight white 

cilessly buttoned up and girthed in, and must suffer in-; Archduchesses; all of them save my grand-aunt Gri-| coats. 

tolerable agonies, especially after diuner, from the tight-|selda. Why did she call me a venomous French viper 

ness of that ee which it would be at least high | the other day, when I spilt some tea over her lace lap- 
e ulso has many stars and crosses| pets? Am I a Frenchman, General Count Plumpen- 

on his breast, but no broad red ribbon crossing it.|schmutz ?” 


The opera—most wearisome of operas—has dragged 
itself to an end somehow; and the young man turns 
in his fauteuil of crimson and gold, just contriving— 
or is it an accident ?—to give a gentle tap with his 
lorgnon on one of the arms of the chair. e move- 
ment might be a signal, for straightway General 
Count von Plumpenschmutz has emerged from the 
shadows, and is standing behind his pupil’s chair, bolt 
upright, But the young man rises also, and the pair 
both retire into the darkness at the back of the box. 

“It is very wearisome,” the young man observes. 
“T am sick of this place.” 

“The ballet is about to commence your Imperial 
Hig hness.” 

“Kuh! Tam sick of that too. Ihave seen it fifty 
times—Ariadne in Naxos ; and that shrivelled old 
Fraulein Schinkelbein, who is a grandmother, and fif- 
ty if she’s a day, grinning through her paint and her 
paper flowers at Bacchus in a pasteboard car, drawn 
by brats on all fours sewn up in sham leopard skins.” 

“ Will it please you to go behind the scenes? The 
director will be happy to provide supper, and Mesde- 
moiselles Fanny and Herminie Klugelstrost will be 
only too happy—” 

“To make themselves half tipsy with champagne 
after the ballet, at the director’s expense and in my 
honor. Mon vieux Plump, nous avons vu toutes ces sot- 
tises la, Allons en faire ailleurs, Plump, let us dress 
ourelv 8 er bourgeois, and spend a couple of hours at 
the Konig von ‘Thule. It is barely nine o’clock yet. 
His majesty does not return from Laxembourg until 
to-inorruw, and we shall be safe and sound in bed at 
Schonbrun before midnight.” 

Now, the Konig von Thule is just a public garden 
in the suburbs of wen close to the Sausage Prater, 
whither the burgesses of the lighthearted Kaiserstadt 
resort on summer evenings to drink beer, to smoke 
meerschaums and cigars, to eat ices, sausages, and 
bread and butter—sometimes all together— and to 
dance waltzes and mazurkas in a great wooden pa- 
vilion, to the enlivening strains of .a band led by the 
famous Wowski, erst Kapellmeister to the Hereditary 
Grand Duke of Potztausendburg-Saufenheim. The 
price of admission to the Konig von Thule is only a 
few kreutzers, and its frequenters are mainly clerks, 
shop boys, sub-officers, and the grisettes and millin- 
ers’ girls of Vienna; but there is great fun to be seen 
there, and many of the highest personages in the cap- 
ital very often patronise the Konig von Thule—in dis- 
guise be it understood, which those who happen to 
recognise them have the discretion to respect. We 
have no such discretion, and show no such respect to 
Royalty, in this country. When we recoghise our 
princes in plain clothes we mob them; and the fierce 
light that beats upon a throne, beats just as fiercely 
on the shooting jacket and wideawake hat of H. R. H. 
when—thanks to the abhorrent universality of photo- 
graphy—he is “spotted” in that unassuming cos- 
tume. 

General Count Plumpenschmutz and his pupil have 
been in the Konig von Thule before; and the old gen- 
tleman would give his ears—the loss would not be a 
very extensive one, since they are destitute of lobes 
—to go thither to-night; but he is bound to make 
some distant show of opposition to the young man’s 
proposition. 

“It is so very dangerous, your imperial highness,” 
he pleads in a low voice. “His Majesty, as you are 
aware, has given me such very strict orders on the 
point. And besides, if the Archdnke John, or the 
Archduke Max, or the Archduke Joseph Kar!—’ 

“Or the Archduke Methusaleh,” the young man 
impatiently breaks in, “ What does it matter? They 
will keep my secret safely, no donbt from my grand- 
father; and i¢ I am betrayed, what will his Majesty 
do, at the utmost? Why, I shall be scolded by the 
Archduchesses, and perhaps put under arrest for three 
days at Schonbrun, with extra drill and extra riding 
school and extra lectures on history from Father Ma- 
retzck. Come along to the Konig von Thule, Father 
Plump, and I will take the — 

* But who will take mine? Your imperial high- 

ness has read German history. You have heard of a 
certain Prussian lieutenant called Katte, whom a 
sweet young prince deigned to honor with his friend- 
ship, but who—” 
“ Lieutenant Katte was the subject of Konig Wil- 
helm, and my grandfather is not such a drunken old 
savage as he,” interposes the young man; “and be- 
sides,” he adds, with a touch of sadness in his tone, 
“ T shall never be Frederick the Great.” 

“Who knows?” the general murmurs. “7% Wer- 
cellus, evis,” he whispers still lower to himself. 

At ali events, there is no withstanding the caprice 
of this sweet young prince, especially when his gover- 
nor is secretly anxious to share in the escapade him- 
self. The arrangements are easily made. The director 
of the Burg Theatre is the very humble and obediert 
servant of all the Imperial Highnesses, and is con- 








tinually rendering them friendly services curiously 
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varying in their nature. It would be hard, indeed, if| 
the director were not able to find two spare suits of | 
civilian costume, fit for a young and an elderly gen 
tleman to wear, in his wardrobe; and, indeed, if may 
without indiscretion be hinted that two such suits ot 
apparel are at this moment hanging in a cupboard in 
the manager’s private room. So pupil and governor 
slip quietly out of their box, and through a side door 
on to the stage. They narrowly escape cannoning 
against that venerable danseuse Fraulein Schinkelbein 
—she has danced, they say, before Kaiser Joseph— 
who is practising her entrechats at oue of the wings; 
and ere they glide into the managerial sanctum they 
are just caught sight of by Mesdemviselles Fauny and 
Herminie Kluge!strost, who are to perform in Ariadne 
in Naxos, and who look very fascinating as Nereids, 
with flaxen ringlets, coral bracelets, and scarves of 
imitation seaweed—and not much else in the way of 
wearing apparel. 

‘No supper for us to-night,” whispers Fanny Klu- 
gelstrost to her sister. “Wonseigneur vu faire la noce.” 

“They are off to the Konig von Thule,” adds Her- 
minie. “I can see it in Plumpenschmutz’s wicked 
eye. See! Pll signal to him. He nods. Yes. Sup- 
pose we go to the Konig too, sister Fanny. The bal- 
let will be overin forty minutes. You shal] wear your 
yellow calash, and T'll wearmy new pink bonnet. Ah, 
that bonnet will make Plumpenschmutz my slave for 
ever |” 

“And the duke ?” 


“ Monseigneur fera comme il voudra,” replier Her- gaoler. 


minie. She tosses her head, and it is with some risterly 
malice that she—a Viennese of the Viennese—speaks 
French to her sister. “I do not fly atsuch high game. 
Generals-adjutant, with long purses and soft hearts, 
and quite good enough for a poor little tanzerinn like 
me. Your humble servant, Madame la Duchesse.” 
She gives her sister a fond pinch, and the two Nereids 
giggle, and presently begin to csper in Ariadne in 
Naxos. Thus wagsthe world away. We are always 
going about in quest of somebody to devour, and 
somebody is always waiting round the corner intent 
upon devouring us. 

Ten minutes after this brief conversation, two gen- 
tlemen in plain dress—one short and stout, the other 
tall of stature but somewhat slight in figure—emerge 
from the manager’s private room. The duke has 
pushed his fair curls under a straight-haired wig, dark 
brown in hue, and, in a 3age-green carrick with metal 
buttons and a little cape,a high white neckcloth, a 
a striped Marseilles waitcoat, dove-colored pantaloons 
speckled-silk stockings, and varnished pumps with 
large bews, looks the image of a well-to-do young 
Viennese Aaufmann. General Count Plumpensch- 
mutz has merely donned a suit of dark gray, and in 
hessian boots, and witha brown-beaver hat, looks pre- 
cisely what he really is: a military officer of high rank 
in mufti. There is not the slightest need for him to 
dye his white moustache, or to add whiskers to it, for 
the purpose of disguise. ‘here ace so many military 
officers of high rank in the Kaiserstadt as like to him 
as one pea is like to another. Thus when Hauptmann 
Peterkin, walking arm-in-arm with Lieutenant Grune- 
melken, meets the stoutelderly gentleman in the gray 
suit, the Hauptmann will say to the lieutenant, 
* Noch ein General. An imperial aide-de-camp doubt- 
less. Ah, if we were only privileged to wear plain 
clothes now and then!” “His Majesty is always in 
uniform,” the lieutenant will remark with a consola- 
tory sigh; and the two will stalk onwards in the 
pillories of white cloth and black leather. 

There is a tremendous crowd at the Konig von Thule 
this burning summer night, and ex-Kupellmeister 
Wowski is doing his orchestral spiriting so furiourly 
that you might fancy him the Great Panjandrum him- 
himself, with a little round button at top, inviting the 
company to dance. “Cateh him who can’ till the 
gunpowder runs out at the heels of their boots. The 
pavilion is full, and the dust flies upwards in clouds, 
under the nimble foor of the dancers. Outside, five 
hundred little tables have guests swarming round 
them. Cohorts of waiters fly hither and thither, bear- 
ing aloft trays laden with sausages and butterbrod and 
ice-cream, and foaming flagons of beer. All the men 
are smoking persistently; all the women are eating as 
much pastry or more substantial edibles as they can 
get their friends to pay for. Everybody has had a 
great deal of beer; but nobody is tipsy. Plenty of 
colored lamps are hung to the trees. There is a puppet 
show in one alley; aconjurer shows his tricks in ano- 

ther; the cracking of rifle-shots is heard ina third; 
and a choir of Hungarian gipsies are singing their 
nat.onal melodies to the accompaniment of lutes and 
tambourines in a fourth. This 1s the Konig von Thule 
so named in honor of Johan Wolfgang von Goethe, 
the pride of Germany, yet, in 1829, alive and flourish- 


The two gentlemen in plain clothes take a turn 
through the pretty jovial place; peep into the dancing 
pavilion; laugh for five minutes ever the autics of the 
puppets; try their luck at the rifle-gallery, and, of 
course, fail to hit the running-deer; watch, for a while 
the conjurer pounding up a gentleman’s watch in a 
mortar, and try their hardest not to stop their ears at 
the hideous cacophony ereated by the Hungarian 
Isiganes. Then they adjourned to a little table “ far 
from the macding crowd,” which they find vacant, and 
order beer. Why not? Everybody in Vienna drinks 
beer; and even imperial maiesty is said to prefer 
the mild decoction of malt and hops to champagne. 
The beer certainly sparkles quite as gaily as Moet and 
Chandon at five florins a bottle could do; and, unlike 
the vintages of Epernay, there is not a headache in a 
hogshead of it. 

The young man smokes. That relaxation, too, is 
against the order of grandpapa, who snuffs_ borribly; 
but youth will have its way, and the primest of hava- 
uas find their surreptiuous way into his imperial high 
ness’ cigar case. As for General-Adjutant Count 
Plumpenschmutz, be puffs at an honest meerschaum, 
with a bowl as big as an ostrich’s egg, and makes nw 
bones about his admiration for the weed. So they 
smoke and chat and sip their innocent pocida, and the 
young man deigns to say that he feels quite light- 
hearted and happy. 

* As happy,” he adds, with a soon-recurring sigh, 
“as one can bein a prison with grandpap& for head 
Ah, Plum, Plum, what would I not give to 
be that little adchen in the pink bonnet yonder !” 
Who was he, this Young Man, I wonder ? 





{From Temple Bar.) 


THE FLYING POST. 





FROM THE DANISH. 


Fritz Bagger had tha t very day passed his juidica 
examination, and was sitting in his lodgings in 
street, Copenhagen, in a very happy frame of mind. 
Life lay before him. 
“Yes,” he soliloquized, after a deep reveric, during 
which he had built up many magnificent castles—“and 
after that, why—one must marry! Yes,” he continued, 
after a pause, ‘* but whom ?” 
Again, the horizon of the future seemed tinged with 
a rosy hue, and beautiful angel heads peeped down at 
him, (not such be it mentioned, as are represented to us 
in good books, as belonging to neither sex, but real, liv- 
ing, youthful angels of the feminine gender, and lovely 
beyond description). 
“ What an ass Lam!” growled Bagger, leaning out of 
the window—his room was high up under the roof 
“What an ass Iam!” he repeated, as he looked down at 
the crowded street. But, somehow or other, the sight 
of the passers by afforded his imaginative powers fresh 
food. “ Ah!’ he continued, “ what loveliness that pretty 
ankle may support ! what bright yes may be beaming 
benea h yonder jaunty hat ! what a warm heart be beat- 
ing within the folds of that graceful mantle! *** But 
supposing Destiny were to bring one face to face with 
ne offthem, and granted that she be disengaged, of 
course—amiable, well educated, and of good family, 
and * * *yes * * * say of some means—how would 
a fellow know that in choosing her did not give up his 
chance of his ideal—of her, for instance, whose glory 
has been shining down on him from the clouds? Oh 
fe! what lottery thou arta!” 

Bagger now became rather melancholy, and the future, 
which but just now had appeared so bright and full of 
promise, became overcast and dark. 





seen racing down the middle of the street. 
nearer the spiral cloud of dust it raised approached his 
window. Fritz was in the act of drawing back to escape 
the dust, when his attention was arrested by a scrap of 
paper that was eddying rour.d aud round, almost within 
his reach. 

After masy futile attempts, he at last succeeded in 
securing it. The next moment the whirlwind passed 
away, and the sky was bright and clear once more. On 
examining his prize, he found that one side was a blank, 
while on the other, far down in the left-hand corner, was 
the word “loving,” and a little below it the letters 
“ geb.” 

“«Geb!’ what does ‘geb’ mean?” he asked. “ Had 
it been ‘gowk’ there would have been some meaning 
in it. Geb! algebra! gebruder ; pooh! what an ass 1 
am! Anyhow, she must have an answer,” he cried out, 
as he sat down to write a long effusion, which he had no 
sooner finished than he tore up. 

“No!” said he, “if destiny means anything by mak- 
ing the wind act the postman, I must be rational.” 

Thereupon he wrote as follows : 





ingat Weimar. The Konig von Ihule has been es- 
tablished and its site built over these many years past, 
I daresay; still, when I was last in Vienna the “ Neue 
Welt” was extant, and in its fires lived the ashes of 
the Konig. “The place is very like Cremorne,” you 
will say. I don’t know; Lam not acquainted with the 
Cremorne of 1874. 


viction that where tiis alights, there shall | some day [BS vent to my rapturous feelings again.” 


salute thee as the object of my choice, as my”’— 


Just at this moment a sudden whirlwind might be | 
Nearer and, 


“ Like the Northmen of old who, when they set out 
for Iceland, cast the props of their high seats into the , com ; or 
sea, with the firm determination of settling wheresoever| “ Bravo!” cried the bridegroom, looking at his bride. 
they were driven on shore, so do I commit this to the L 
winds. My faith follows with it, and it is my firm con-| myself I got out of that pretty well. Catch me if I ever 


* Yes—what shall | put ?—as my—ah!—as my geb,” 
he ad‘ed laughingly. 

Thereupon he went to the window and threw the 
paper out. Yor a long time it hovered about in the air, 
as if uncertain whither to proceed. Then it nearly 
settled in the water-pipe. Next, it was within an ace of 
going down a chimney opposite, but at length a favoring 
breeze carried it up higher and higher. Fritz could see 
it whirling round and round far above the houses. It had 
evidently started in good earnest now. 

Watching it intently, ti'l at last it quite disappeared 
from view, Fritz heaved a sigh of relicf as he said 
‘There! { am an engaged man to-day,” and proceeded 
to dress for dinner. 

Six ycars had elapsed since the events recorded above, 
and in the meantime Bagger had achieved considerable 
success in his profession, for he had been made Assessor 
of the Criminal and Police Court, offices to which good 
salaries were attached. He was still a bachelor, and 
being of a cheerful disposition and fond of gayety, was 
greatly sought after in the social circles of the Danish 
capital. 

The assessor, or as we will still call bim, Fritz Bag- 
ger was, then about six years from the time when we 
first made his acquaintarce, invited to a wedding party. 

It was a merry party, and the rare and excel ent 
wines provided by the brides father, contributed not a 
little to promote the general hilarity of the company 
and Bagger’s love of humor in particular. Accordingly, 
though the health of the happy pair had been officially 
proposed, our friend found an opportunity of making a 
humorous address on the advantages of the married 
state. 

As he sat down a prosaic individual asked leave to 
propose a toast, in the course of which he said that “ he 
was sure that he was but expressing the feelings of the 
company when he stated that if so talented a personage 
as the Assessor would put his charming theories about 
marriage into practice, it would be an excellent thing 
for him.” 

The toast was drunk with immense applause. But 
itchanced that just at the moment when Bagger was 
raising to reply, a violent gust ofwind burst the door of 
the room open, and nearly extinguished the lights. 

Now, whether it was owing to the wine or the com- 
to the wind or, pany or to all three combined, ccrtain it 
is that Bagger felt at that moment six years younger. 

Involuntarily his mind reverted to that scene in the 
garret six years back, when, like the old Northmen, he 
had intrusted bis plighted faith to the winds. With a 
mingled sirof seriousness aud humor he coucluded a 
witty speech with the words “I am already plighted !” 
“What ?—you engaged? Let me congratulate you,” 
sounded from all siJes. 

“That gust of wind” ne continued, “ that so nearly 
left us in the dark has just brough to me’a message from 
my betrothed.” 

“Do you mean, Assessor, that you have —_ 
yourself to the sea, or the storm, like the Doge of Ven- 
ice?” cried the bridegroom, treat my it as a joke. 

* Yes,” replied Bagger. 1 am like the Doge of Ven- 
ice, though not so excellert in rank. Listen! Six 
years ago [ was sitting in my lodgings; it was the day I 
has passed my examivation. Suddenly [ was inspired 
by Eros. I will not enter into details, but will merely 
tell you, that, acting on the impulse of that inspiration, 
I entrusted my plighted faith to a whirlwind. Any mo- 
ment the object ot my affections may appear to demand 
he fulfillment of my vow.” 

“‘ Bat who is she ?” inquired the bride, with a smile. 

‘Ah! that cannot tell. Do I know the course of the 
whirlwind ?”” was the eaigmatical reply. 

“But did you sign your name to it?” asked the 
brdegroom. 

‘*No; but I hope you don’t think I would repudiate 
| my handwriting,’, said Bagger. 

The seriousness with which the company listened to 
his concluding words, caused, doubtless, by the serious 
manner be had involuntarily assumed, brought Bagger 
quickly to his senses. 

‘Are we not all engaged ?,’ he continued, in a hu- 
morous strain. “* Would not the bride and bridegroom 
confess, that long before they had ever seen each other 
they were virtually betrothed] Are not marriages 
made in n 

“ Bravo! bravo!” shouted the bridegroom. 

“ And the whirlwind, that is Destiny—that uvknown 
power brought them together and fulfilled their troth.” 

“Fens yes.” 

“Let us, then, drink a glass to the wind—to Destiny 
—the urknown, but ru’ing force of the universe. To 
those of us who have not yet seen forty years, it will 
\surely some day bring a bride; or are we already pro- 

vided for in this respect, be sure the promise will be 
‘fulfilled in some other way. A toast, then, to the wind 
\to the unknown; may it bring us the object of our de- 
sire, and may we be prepared to accept our good fortune 
whenever it comes!” 






























































“ Ugh!” thought Bagger, as he sat down. “I flitter 


Perhaps it was a fortunate thing for Bagger when, on 
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his return home that night, he found a bundle of papers 
an his table requiring his immediate attention. It was 
en interesting case of larceny. Accordingly, he sat 
down to peruse them, and day had already begun to dawn 
before he had completed his task, 

“ Two years, with hard labor, in the House of Correc- 
tion,” were his last words before he fell asleep. 

* *” * * . * * * * 

About a month later, two young ladies were walking in 
a gaideo a few miles from Copenhagen. 

One of them evidently was at home at the place, as 
might have been noticed partly from her attire, which, 
though elegant, wore an air of homeliness about it; part- 
ly because she walked a step or two in advance, to hold 
Baek any obtiusive branch or twig that threatened to 
commit havoc on the dress of her fashionably-atiired 
ecmpanion. An attentive observer might furthermore 
have come to the conclusion, after studying the features 
of the two ladies, that, though apparently on intimate 
terms, there did not yet exist any great degree of cor- 
diality between them. 

“ Did you hear about Emmy Ibsen’s wedding, Miss 
Hjelm ?” asked Miss Brandt of her companion 

“ Yes it took place a month ago, did it not ?” 

“ Yes I was bridesmaid, you know.” 

“ Indeed!” replied Miss Hjelm, rather coldly. 

“It was such a charming party, dear; so different 
to wedding parties generally; but that was all owing 
to Assessor Bagger,” she added. 

“Oh, indeed!” was the curt rejoinder. 

“Yes; + was soamusing. He took me in to break- 
fast; and, what do think? when he was returning 
thanks for his health being drunk, he told us he was 
engaged to be mapried.” 

“ Was his bride present ?” inquired Miss Hjelm. 

“Oh, no! she could not very well have been pre- 
sent, you see. Do you know who she is ?” 

“* How should I?” answered her companion. 

“Why, the whirlwind !” said Miss Brandt. 

“The whirlwind ?” replied the other in amazement. 

“Yes; he said that once, as a young man, he had 
committed his plighted troth to a whirlwind in the 
shape of a love-letter, and that he was constantly ex- 
pecting an answer; and that he was, therefore, an en- 
gaged man. ; 

“Oh dear ! what is the matter ?” asked Miss Hjelm, 
in a tone of sympathy, as her companion uttered a 
sharp cry of pain. 

The fact was that just at that moment Miss IHjelm 
had omitted to hold back 2 briar shoot that hung over 
the path, the consequence of which was that a thorn 
had stuck into Miss Brandt’s ankle. 

This circumstance stopped their conversation for a 
short time, but, on their return to the house, Miss 
Brandt again alluded to the subject of their couver- 
sation. 

* Only fancy, dear, how romantic and interesting it 
would be if the wind were really to pour down such 
billets-doux ! What would one’s feelings be, if one got 
such a letter from the sky, in which your unknown 
lover pledged his fealty for time and eternity ?” 

“That is rather too difficult a question for me to 
answer,” replied Miss Hjelm, laconically. “ But, after 
all, perhaps, it 1s not so very extraordinary an occur- 
rence. A girl I know very well once had such a A/Uet, 
and she made me a present of it.” 

* You don’t mean that? But have you really got 
the letter? I should so like to see one of these mes- 
suge from the sky.” 

“I think I have it still,” replied Miss Hjelm. “ But 
I will see;” and, after rummaging in her writing desk 


for a few minutes, she at length found the paper in|i 


question, and handed it to her companion. 

Miss Brandt read it through, but was very careful to 
conceal the fact, that it seemed to correspond exactly 
with the description the Assessor had given of the 
note, he had once written and committed to the whirl- 
wind. 

“ You may keep it, if you like,” said Miss Ijelm, as 
Miss Brandt was returning it to her. 

“Oh! thanks—but—well! I will keep it as a curi- 
osity, you know;” and, so saying, she folded it up, 
and slipped it inside her glove, and shortly afterward 
took leave. 

After Miss Brandt and her party had gone, Miss 
Hjelm's cousin, a rather pretty looking young widow, 
said to her: 

“What is the matter, Ingeborg ? you seem as if 
you were laughing with one eye and crying with the 
other.” 

“Oh! nothing much,” was the reply; “only a bub- 
ble has burst, and perhaps ; 

“You know, dear, [ am a bad hand at guessing 
riddles, so, if you wish me to understand your meaning 
yeu must descend to the level of my understanding.” 

“Well, then,” said Ingeborg, “I have just lost an 
illusion of six years’ standing.” 

“ Of six years! why, you were then only sixteen !” 

“Exactly; just when I was sixteen I met an ideal 
with which I tell in love. To-day I have heard that 
he is married. But I'll tell you the whole story. Six 
years ago I drove into Copenhagen with my late 








father. While he was engaged in business matters I 
went about the town to execute my commissions. 

“ Just as I was turning the corner of a street I was 
nearly knocked down by the wind, for it was blowing 
very violently. While I was gasping for breath, a 
scrap of paper flew in under my veil, and hung there 
fluttering just like a butterfly. I tried to remove it, 
but as often as I put it away it flew back. At last I 
was determined to get rid of it, for it worried me, and 
was on the point of throwing it up into the air, when 
I noticed there was some writing on it. 1 read it, and 
saw that it was a regular love-letter. The writer 
stated shat he had sent it forth after the fashion of the 
old Northmen, who committed the props of their high 
seats to the waves; and that, wheresoever it alighted, 
he would some day bring his plighted faith. It was 
signed ‘G, E. B,’” 

“ What is ‘Geb ?’” inquired the widow. 

“Why, Ingeborg, of course,” replied Miss Hjelm. 
with a simplicity that testified to the earnestness with 
which she had believed in the reality of the writer’s 
vow. 

“Very strange indeed!” replied her cousin, with 
just, the slightest touch of irony in her words ; “so 
you determined to remain single, till your unknown 
came to claim you as his own.” 

“No, not exactly that,” answered Ingeborg; but per- 
haps, it made me rather more particular.” 

“ Well—and now ?” interrupted her scusin. 

“T have just given Miss Brandt the note.” 

“Given it to Miss Brandt! Why, what made you do 
that ?” 

“ Because I learnt from her, that the man who in all 
probability wrote that letter had spoken of it publicly, 
and was au Assessor in the Criminal Court.” 

“Oh, I see now,” replied the widow in a bantering 
tone. “ When your ideal hero turns out to be but a 
simple Assessor, then—” 

“He is my ideal uo longer, you were going to say ?” 
broke out Miss Hjelm. 

«No, not exactly that. But tell me, how could I 
possibly have gone to him and told him that I bad his 
missive? Desides, it is quite plain that Miss Brandt 
has a liking for the Assessor. Dancy, if they were only 
to make a match of it, and she were to give him this 
note back on their wedding day, wouldn’t it be roman- 
tic ?” 

“But how can she explain about ‘ Geb ?’” asked the 
wid. w. 

“Oh, such matters do not depend upon a single sylla- 
ble; besides, Miss Brandt is rather a cautious young 
lady ”’ added Miss Hjelm, in a slightly sarcastic tone. 

* * * * . * * * * 


It is said that good fortune seldom comes unattended. 
One morning, as the Assessor was sitting in his room, 
be received official notice of his elevation to the distin- 
guished post of a Judge of the Supreme Court. 

The first feelings of gratification had scarcely subsid- 
ed, when a letter was brought into him. It was ina 
strange hand—evidently a lady’s. 

Quickly breaking the seal, he read as follows: “ The 
props of the high seat have reached land. Ges.” 

I: is said that up to thirty years of age, a man is espe- 
eially exposed to the influence of love and that after 
that period he becomes ambitious. But in the present 
case Bagger’s ambition, if not satisfied, was at least al- 
layed; while his amatory propensities had not been se- 
verely strained. The note, then, he had just received 
acted on h m like a spark ona barrel of gunpowder. A 
glow ran through every vein in his body. Still there 
was so much of the lawyer about him that, after the first 
+ gerne emotion had subsided, he thought, “ What if 
it be some practical joke, after all ?” 

On the other hand, he was quite certain that he had 
never alluded to the comparison of the old Northmen’s 
ciair, props to a living soul, much less had he breathed 
that now precious syllable, ‘‘geb,” iu mortal ear. 

Evidently, therefore, the missive he had once sent 
forth, had come in’o the possession of a lady, (for the 
handwriting‘ the delicate perfume of the note-paper, pro- 
claimed her to be such) who by some means or other had 
dis-overed lis seeret. Again and again he louked at 
the envelope. It bore only the Copenhagen postmark, 
The writer, then, must be living iu that city—perhaps 
close by. But who could she be? A‘! that was the 
vexatious thing about it! “ And yet it must inevitably 
be so,” he reflected; ‘“‘ for how could she have come in 

opria perso a, and have said while handing me the 


pr 
note, ‘It is 1?’ * * * Perhaps she would write again.” 


Some nine or ten days elapsed, and found the As- 
sessor in a very despondent mood. All the bright cas- 
tles he had been building up were demolished as soon 
as completed. One evening, however, the postman left 
anote at the cor. It was in the same handwriting, 
and contained the following words: 

“IT ought to act honestly towards you, and, as we 
may never meet, can do so.” 

Bagger gasped for breath. Some persons, indeed, 
might have put a different interpretation on this sen- 
tence, and for ‘‘ I ought to act honestly,” &c., have read 
‘I mean to make a fool of you;” and for “* we may nev- 
er meet,” “I shall soon see you;” but the worthy Judge 
took every word for gospel. 


“T am ashamed,” the writer continued, “ at the words 
[I la-t wrote you. My excuse must be that I only learn- 
ed a day or two ago that you were married. My conso- 
lation is that you will never know who I am, and that I 
shall be forgotten as I will forget.” 

“Oh!” thought the Judge; “supposing we were to 
meet some day when we are both gray-headed, and she 
were then to learn that I never was, am not, and never 
intend to marry! can anything more dreadful be imag- 
ined? Yet, if she were to find her mistake out tomor- 
row, she would not write again to say, “ J ws in error.” 
No! I am completely cut off from her. I might as well 
be living up in the moon. Nay! what is even worse, I 
may meet he: in the street, brush up against hér dress, 
without any suspicion that she is my geb. Our age 
boasts of its penny-pust, its steamers, railways, tele- 
graphs, &c. Aw far as] am concerned, they need not 
exist—what use are they if they cannot help me to find 
out her address?” 

A sudden idea now flashed across Bagger’s brain. 
“Stay! Why notadvertise? Buthow? ‘Fritz Bac- 
ger is not married !* No, that would be too plain. 
‘ F. B. is not married!’ No, that is not plain enough. 
Hah! I have it! ‘Gebis not married !’” 

And, after many corrections, he finally wrote out the 
following advertisem nt, and sent it to the leading pa 
per in Copenhagen : “Geb / it isa mistuke. He waits 
only for Geb,” 

A few days later, another note in the same precious 
handwriting reached him. 

“Gud! be at Mrs. Knudsen’s this day week, to con- 
gratul .te her on her birthday.” 

On the appointed day Bagger knocked at Mrs. Knud- 
sen’s door ata very early hour. The lady of the house 
was alone, »nd appeared to be not a little surprised at 
such an early visit. But Bagger was so lively and 
amusing a character, that wherever he went, late or ear- 
ly, he was always welcome. 

The time, therefore, passed quickly, and Bagger, 
feeling that he could not with propriety protract his 
visit, was on the point of taking leave when a knock 
was heard at the door, and the next moment a young 
lady was ushered into the room. ‘ Mrs. Knudsen arose 
and kissed her new visitor affectionately. 

“Lam so glad to see you, dear; thanks for your 
kind wishes. * * How are they at home? But, 
I beg pardon ; I am forgetting ; let me introduce you 
to my particular friend. Mi s Hjelm—Justice Bagger. 

Now the Judge was of course by no means sure that 
this was the lady, but felt quite certain that she ought to 
be ; for not only was she extremely pretty and ladylike, 
but his heart, being like a photographer's plate ready 
dipped in collodion, was a to reseive the first 
pretty image that fell on it. His only fear was lest oth- 
er ladies should come in tv blur the picture. 

The impression, too, that the Judge had made on the 
young lady was evidently a pleasing one ; at least such 
was Mrs. Knudsen’s opinion, who was no mean authori- 
ty in such matters, and was, moreover, a confirmed 
match-maker. 

‘What an excellent husband he would make for dear 
Ingeborg. I must see if I can’t manage it,” she thought 
to herself. 

Other visitors kept arriving and leaving, but still the 
Judge remained quite unconscious of the length of time 
he had been there. 

Presently Miss Brandt was ushered into the reom. 
On seeing Judge Bagger sitting by the side of Miss 
Hjelm, with whom he was still earnestly engaged in 
conversation, she gave a little cry of surprise, but quick- 
ly regaining her composure, advanced to offer her con- 
gratulations to the lady of the house. 

On looking at his watch, Bagger now perceived that 
his visit had lasted over three hours, two of which had 
been speut in Miss Hjelm’s company ; 80 after address- 
ing afew commonplace remarks to Miss Brandt, took 
his leave, and returned home in a very happy frame of 
mind indeed. 

* * * * * 

If hitherto Fritz Bagger’s nature had seemed to be 
ratber dreamy and unpractical, no such charge could 
henceforth be brought against him ; for within a week 
from his visit to Mrs‘ Knudsen’s, he had not only ascer- 
tained where Miss Hjelm lived, but had engaged lodg- 
ings for himself in the neighborhood, and had become a 
daily visitor at the house of that lady’s mother. 

He had been in the country but a few days, when he 
received another note from his unkuown correspondent : 

“Be more fntunate this time ; two o'clock on Tues- 
diy at Mrs. Lund’s ; mind the hour.” 

“Can she be a coquette?” thought Bagger. “I 
don’t think I could possibly be more fortunate than I 
was then.” 

Early on the following Tuesday Bagger repaired to 
Mrs. Hj2lm’s house, but, to his surprise, saw no signs 
betokening a journey into Copenhagen. 

Ingeborg was dressed, as usual, in a plain morping- 
gown, busily employed at needlework, and seemed quite 
unconcerned. ll this puzzled the Judge to such a de- 
gree that when at last the clock struck twelve, he ex- 
claimed : 

“ Miss Hjelm, you know that I am a Judge in the 


* * 





Supreme Court?” 
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” said Ingeborg, wondering at his mean- 


“ Certainly,’ 
ing. 

“And that, consequently, I do not believe in sor- 
cery,” continued Bagger. 

“Has any one accused you, then, of such a thing?” 
asked his companion in a tone of surprise. 

“No, dear lady; but I can assure you that when the 
clock struck just now, it occurred to me that you were 
going to take wing ” 

“Why ? * * * 
geborg. 

“Under ordinary circum:tances it seemed to me aa 
impossibility for any lady to perform her toilet and 
drive ten miles all ia two hours.” 

“Very true, Judge; but 1 have no intention of driv- 
ing ten miles to-day.” 

*- And that was just why [ spoke of flying.” 

“Neither of tlying;” added Ingeborg. ‘ To con- 
vince you of this fact, if you please, remain here till 
—what hour did you say ?” 

“Two o’clock.” 

“Two long hours, certainly; but perhaps a Judge 
of the Supreme Court can for once qffer that sacritice 
on the altar of enlightment.” 

“T would rather sacritice two hours on a different 
altar,” thought Bagger. 

“And you know you promised my cousin and me to 
read us something about natural history,” continued 
Ingeborg. 

“Yes, dear young lady; but I cannot fly, and my 
carriage is already waiting for me,” answered Bag ger. 
“Oh, I beg your pardon, then; a pleasant drive.” 

“ But I can’t see why I should drive ten miles,” 

“ A person must be the best judge of his own affairs,” 
remarked Ingeborg. 

“ Possibly; but I am not of mine.” 

A pause ensued, during which Ingeborg sorely puz- 
zled herself to try and aczount for the strange manner 
of her visitor. 

“ May I take the liberty,” asked Bagger, “to pro- 
pose that you accompany me ?” 

“TI told you I was not going out to-day,” replied 
Ingeborg, rather coldly. 

“ Then,” continued Bagger, “ we might as well re- 
main where we are.” 

Ingeborg was fairly at a loss to fathom the worthy 
Judge’s meaning, and began to think he must have 
taken leave of his senses, when he said, in a voice 
trembling with emotion: 

“Miss Ingeborg! take pity on me; tell me, didn’t 
you expect me at two o’clock to-day at Mrs. Luna's ?” 

“T expect you at Mrs. Lund’s!” exclaimed Ingeborg, 
in an astonished tone. 

‘Was it not you, then, that wrote to me—and —?” 

“T never wrote a line to you in my life, Judge Bag. 
ger,” answered Ingeborg, very indignantly. 

“For God's sake, don’t go yet !” exclaimed the 
Judge, for Miss Hjelm had risen to leave the room. 
“ Forgive me, I will tell you a. 

And Bagger gave her a full and detailed account of 
his whole story, beginning with the note he had once 
intrusted to the whirlwind, down to the present time. 

When he had ended his confession Ingeborg said, 
with a soft smile, without trying to withdraw the hand 
which the Judge had been holding for at least five 
minutes in his own: 

“The meaning of all which is that your affections 
are engaged to an unknown lady ?” 

“No; that is not quite my meaning, Ingeborg.” 

‘But it is the fact. At the very moment you stand 
at the altar with me another may step forward and 
claim you.” 

“Qh! but that scrap of paper I once threw in the 
air,” cried the Judge, “ is neither morally nor legally 
binding. It is you, dearest Ingeborg, I love!” 

Ingeborg reflected a moment. She would not yet con- 
fess that she was the original possessor of his note; 
neither did she quite like to acknowledge that she had 

iven itto Miss Brandt, who, she now felt, must have 

en acting the part of the “ Incognita.” She therefore 
merely said: 

“ You must first have your note back.” 

“ Certainly, but how am [ to get to it? There’s the 
difficulty.” 

“ Write by the same post as before. 
once more act the postman.” 

“Ab! but 1 am no longer a youth, Ingeborg, and I 
should not care to write what might fall into strange 
hands now.” 

“ Well, then, for once I must act the sorcerer. Write 
as I dictate, and I will take care your letter shall reach 
its destination.” 

The Judge seated himself with alacrity at the table. 

“ Write,” continued Ingeborg: 

“* Dew Fairy, as Iam paying my add esses to Miss 
Hjelm’— have you got that ?” 


What can you mean?” asked In- 


Let the wind 


“Oh, dearest girl!” exclaimed Bagger, beside him- 


self with joy, making an abortive attempt to seize Inge- 
borg’s hand. 
‘“* Wait a minute.” 


“*I pray you, resumed Ingeborg, ‘to return my|was no part of their plan to let the officers know they 


note.’ Have you got that?” 


“ Now the name, date, and address. So! have you got 
that? Now the postscript: 

“*P.S.—TI give you my word of honor thit [do not 
know who you are or how this will reach you’—'ave you 
got that? And now I will add the magic formulary. 
Give me the pen ; we must send ic off before two.” 

“ Two ! how strange! Her last letter said two o’clock !” 
And Ingeborg wrote : 

“«Dear Miss Branp:: I, too, beg you to return the 
letter I gave you; and I must ask you ta wrie on it, 
“Given BY Miss Hseum.”” Lt will be best for all parties 
that this joke goes no further. Your letter shul be re- 
turned by the same post thit your inclosure arrives ” 

We need not stay to pry into the feeliags of Miss 
Brandt when she received Judge Bagyer’s note, with Miss 
Hjelm’s addenduw; neither need we enquire what her 
original intention hzd been, in writing those mysterious 
notes which had so perplexed that worthy functionary. 
Suffice it to say, that on the following day an envelope 
came addressed to Judge Bagger, “‘ care of Miss Hjelm ” 
lugeborg, of course, was in the room when the letter 
came, and when, on breaking the seal, the Judge recog- 
nized his youthful effusion, he trembled as if he hid re 
eeived a communication from the spirit world, but on 
secing the words “‘given me by Miss Hjelm,” exclaimed, 
“Am I awake or dreaming. How it is impossible?” 
“ Possible!" said Ingeborg. “Why, who should 
have got your letter but geb?” 

* Geb! —geb! yes; but who is geb?” asked the Judge, 
in increasing bewilderment. 

‘“Who but Ingeborg? Is it mot the second syllable 
in my name ?” ; 
“Oh!” cried the Judge, embracing her; “I have in- 
deed had more luck than wit.” 

“Yes,” answered Ingeborg, with a roguish smile; 
“that is only tobe expected when a man intrusts his 
destiny to the whirlwind.”— 





BLACK BESS; 
An Historical Tale of ‘‘The Good Old Times.” 


By Edward Viles 


CHAPTER XXXII—(Continued.) 


“Ohb!ah! yes! Himas well.” 

“That’s the style Alf. Let us hear what it is.” 

“ No, never mind telling you. Just follow me, and I’ll 
show you what it is ” 

Alf made his way, along the alley, and round the cor- 
ner leading to the stables. 

He was closely followed by the two highwaymen. 
“Hush!” he said, and he held up his tinger for 
silence. 

Tuey trod on tip-toe. 

Tho sound of a voice singing a song in stentorian tones 
came upon their ears. 

“They’re making themselves jolly, ain’t they ?” whis- 
pered Alf. 

“ Tt seems like it.” 








“ Now, squire, look here. Do yous:e that round hole 
there ?” 

“In the wall, over the stable ?” 

« Toes.” 


“T can just see it; but it’s so dark,” 

* All the better. Well, that round hole looks out of 
the hay loft over Bess’ stables.” 

“Tknow it does. 

“Werry good! Now, do you see this ladder ?” 

“T understand,” said Dick. ‘ You want me to put 
the ladder up tothe hole, and make my way into the 
stable that road ?” 

“ Egzactly, squire. When you gets up in the hay-loft, 
creep along carefully to the left, and then you'll come to 
the stairs leading tothe stabl:. Down ’em you go like 
a shot. The officers are taken by surprise, and in con 
sekence licked—you mount Black Bess, and off you go 
like a bird!’ 

“Tt ain’t half a bad scheme, Alf and I shall put it 
into execution.” 

Alf looked pleased. 

“As, however,” continned Dick, “absolute silence 
is indispensable, and you are used to moving ladders and 
I ain’t, I will just get you to put that one up to the hole 
in the loft, and then we will manage the rest. What do 
you think of the scheme, Tom ?” 

“Why, I think it is a very good one. They won’t 
dream of our making an entrance through the loft, and 
so the whole of their attention will be given to the duor. 
What a voice tbat fellow has, to be sure!” 

Just as he spoke the end of a verse had been reached 
and then the whole joined in the chorus, apparently with 
great gusto. 

Alf took this opportunity to place the ladder against 
tbe wall, and the highwaymen mounted it, and wers 
standing in the hay-loft before the chorus was concluded. 

According to arrangement, Alf went to the street, so 
as to look after the boy with the horses. 

Comparative silence prevailed after the song was 
finished, so Turpin and King stood profoundly still. It 





“ Yes Ingeborg, darling! Ingeborg—my—” 


were there, before they actually stood before them. 


of the loft, so they were afrail t» make the least move- 
ment, lest the rustling shoul! betray their preseuce. 
‘ Now, Instone,” they heard a voive say, in thisk, 
guttural accents, “ it’s your own turn uovy,s) tip us a 
good one!” 

“Yes, Mr. Wrigzles,” they heard a voice respond 
which they reasonably enough su posed belonzelty I[n- 
stone. “T'lltry my best, sir, if you plese.” 

“Order for Instone! Silence, geatlemen, silenee !' 
Mr. [nstone now began to tro! forsh a soiz, whieh, 
however first-rate it miy have appeared to his com. 
panions, does not, in our eyes, merit reproduction here, 
The highwaymen waited azvin for the chorus, and at 
last their patience was rewarded. 

Quick as thought, for the dawa of th» new day was 
stealing into the sky, aud their eyes had become aceus- 
tomed to the gloom, Dick and Tom made their way to 
to the staircase, Alf the ostler had deseribed. 
It did not deserve the name of staircase, for it was 
simply a rude kind of ladder, nailed against the wall. 
“Now, Dick,” whispered ‘Tom, “ look to your pistols!” 
“ All right !” 

“ Mine are in good order and {is for instant service. 
Are you ready?” 

“ Yes.” 

““Come on, then, at once.” 
As he spoke these words he descended the ladder 
with the agility of a monkey 
He reached the ground a secoud or so before ‘Turpin, 
but that was all. 

They did not pause a moment, but yet they had time 
to see they were in a long stabie diviled into several 
boxes, and that the officers were seated in one opposite 
the front door. 

Uttering a loud shout, which coming so unexpectedly 
as it did, struck a panic into the hearts of the officers, 
Turpin and King crossed the stable. 
A table had by the order of Mr. Wriggles, been car- 
ried into it, and around this the officers were seated, 
They rose in confusion. 

The two highwaymen were among them in a moment. 
Then commenced the most desperate struggle that van 
be well conceived. 

The officers had, in point of numbers, the advantage, 
but our friends, by their determination aud energy, soon 
made the chances equal. 
“Give it them, Tom, my boy! On to them! Make 
them remember this to the last day of their lives. That's 
it! Down you go!” 
The deep potations in which the offivers had been ia- 
dulging diminished the resistance they would have mide, 
though the heavy, straightforward blows which Kiag 
administered appeared to have a sobering effect. 

Mr. Wriggles fought, screamed, yelled, anl danzed 
like a madman. 
“Take them!” he said. “Capture them! ‘The one 
is Dick Turpin and the other is ‘tom King! Take them 
both, and then what a glorious reward will fall into our 
hands! Now, Instoue, quick to the door! Den’t let 
them escape!” 
Instone made a rush to the door, which Turpin was 
trying to unfasten and fling open, but a terrilic blow 
in the face from Dick’s fist laid him prostrate on the 
ground, 

The next minute the door was open. 
A gent e light was now diffuse] through the stable, 
which enabled Dick to see the state of affairs much 
better. 
Tom Davis he saw was bound hand and fvot, but look- 
ing upon the highwaymen’s proceeding with consider- 
able satisfaction. 

While Tom was busily combating those oflicers who 
could stand upon their feet, Dick made his way towards 
Davis, and, taking a clasp-knife from his pocket, cut the 
bonds by which he was secured. 
The landlord’s limbs were terribly cramped from be- 
ing so long in one position, and he was some minutes 
before he properly regained the use of them. 
“ Get hold of Bess, Davis my boy, and lead her out 
into the yard,” whispered Dick, “ while L give these 
fellows here a little more physic. [can see ‘tom will 
be glad of my assistence.” 
o saying, Turpin plunged into the thickest of the 
fight leaving Davis to execute his orders. 
The officers certainly tried very hard to conquer their 
assailants, but in vain. No doubt, the desperate resist 
ance they made was owing to the exasperation they felt 
at being so often defeated. 

But they were doomed to be defeated once more, for, 
just as Turpin heard Davis lead his mate out into the 
yard, be found there were only two officers in a ‘tate 
to show fight. 

Dick tock one and King the other. 

They made short work of them, and they were 
quickly lying by the side of their companions. 

The victory was completed; and, though knives had 
been drawn and pistols fired, yet none of the com- 
batants had received any injury save that derived 
from their fists. They found them the most conve- 
nient weapons at close quarters. 

















































A great quantity of straw was scattered about the floor 


(To be continued in our next.) 
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European Summary of the Week. 








This is Epsom Race Week in England, and as usnal the at’en- 
tion of the whole country is directed to the world renowned 
course, Parliament as customary adjourning over the Derby Day. 
The London Mark Laue Express; of May 25th, n its weekly 
teview of the breadstuffs market, says ‘* the drouth has been felt 
in France, and a poor yield is probable. This, coupled wtth the 
appearance of grasshoppers in the Unit«d States, will make low 
rates of short duration, notwithstanding the Continental markets 
are down six pence to a shilling.’ 
The trial. f Mr Moore's petition against the validity of the 
electi(n of the late John \itchel in Tipperary began at ( lonmel, 
on May 19th. The petitioner claims the seat on the ground 
that the petitioner was tegally elected, his opponent being in- 
eligible from the first, because he bad transferred bis allegiance 
from the Queen of England to the Government of the United 
Blates. 
Judge Keoh, before whom Mr. Moore's election petition was 
tried, has decided that the late John Mitchel was disqualified 
from holding a seat in Parliament, because he was a felon and 
an alien. 

A motion for appeal to the Court of Common Pleas was 
granted, and the case will come up again next week. 
Great vrowds of people continue to attend the revival meetings 
of Mesers. Moody and Sankey. Services were held in Bow Hall 
and in the London Opera House, on May 23rd. Cver 50,000 
were present, and 1,000 visited the ‘ inyuiry rooms.” The crit- 
icisms of the newspapers, especlally the World and Standa d, 
upon the movement of Mes rs. Moody and Sankey are viralent 
and incessant. The House visiting Committees, organized by 
the revivalists, are severely denounced. 

The Archb shop of Canterbury, writing on May :5th to a Peer, 


says: **1 have consulted with my Episcopal brethren concern- 
ing the Moody movement. Although I do not speak in their 
name, I may say that the consultation has greatly strengtheend 
my views on the subject. It is impossible not to take the deepest 
interest in the movement, which has been so wonderfully suc- 
cessfal in drawing great masses of persons to hear simple ad- 
Greases on Gospel doctrines. Thos clergymen who have held 
aloof bave not done so from a !ack of interest, but because, al- 
though they rejoiced that the trath was being urged upon the 
People’s consciences, cir umstances attended the movement 


voluntarily resigns. 


! among bis supporters, that he shall not be replaced until he | gious procession was passing throrgh the streets of lrussele on 
May 23rd,”it was assailed by the populace and its ranks were 


All England is excited with the profpect of a war with the! broken up. The police with drawn swords charged on the riot- 


| Burmese Ewpire, as All England is anxious fora fight'with some | erg, ten of whom were arrested. The 


probable. The general belief in Indi: when the mail left appear- | 


———+{ —= | ed to be also that hostilities will be on a larger scale t' au was) nected with the Cente 
City, N. J., where lies, io front of Hitchner’s Surf House, a part of 


at first thought probable, There seems to be now little donb | 
tbat the King of Burmah is responsible for the death of Mr. 
Margery and the attack on Colonel Browne's party. Sach being 
the case, it is questionable whether the Gouernment will allow | 


of the nature of submission. As 1 rg as nothing more was to be| 
arrang: d than a d sprte about boundaries, diplomatic pressure, ; 
supporied by a military demonstration, would have be: n dsemed 
sufficient for the attainment of the desired object. If, however, 
the story of the intercepted letter from the King to the Gover- 
nor of Bhamo is correct, aud it is generally believed, it is diffi- 
cult to see how we can accept anything short of the most cum- 
plete submission an! concessiovs su: h as experience teache: ' 8 
the Lord of the White Elephant is not likely to make till he has 
been well t eaten. 


The political situation of Fiance is well described by the cor- 


|} respondent of the Lendon Standard in Paris, who writes: ‘ M. 


de Pene has a remirkable article in the Paris Journal on the 
political situation et home. He begins by stating—what I firmly 
believe myself, and on very good grounds—that the radical 
party, in spite of appearances, is the, same now as it always has 
been; it bas merely taken another path, surer, though longer 
and less direct, to attain its ends, viz., the triumpb of its deas 
and the conquest of power. ‘* bat are called the concessions 
of the democratic or radical party are,’ says M. de Pene, * purely 
and simply concessions of form. It does not follow the shme 
road as formerly, neither does it hold the same language; but it 
has not struck ou', and cannot strike ont, the smallest article of 
its well known revolutionary creed.’ The writer then proceeds 
to point out the posi ‘on of France in Europe under a republic, 
be that republic conservative or democratic: 

‘ ‘There is no republic in Europe save that of France and 
Switze:land, Eve:ywhere else the government is mcnarchical or 
imperiv!, Now, how can we admit that the kings and emp erors 
who surround us will look with a favora' le eye on a great coun- 
try like France, endowed with a force of expan ion which has 
more than once sbaken their thrones, giving herself up to princi- 
ples which are the formal negation of those on which their sov- 
ereignties are based? No doubt, a republic of which Marshal 
MacMahon is the President, M. Buffet the Prime Minister and 
the Unke Decazes the Foreign Minister, bas nothing ir it to 
alarm or trighten away neighboring powers; but the republican 
regime 18 an unstable one. Yesterday \', Thiers was our Presi- 
dent, to-day itis Marshal Mac ahon, and to-morrow it may be 
M. Gambe ia, with M. Challeme!-Lacour for Frime Mivister. 
Then, we are firmly convinced, our fall will ! e greater than ever. 
But it is not even necessary to go as far as this to show that 
France under a republic may have the sympathics of her neigh- 
bors so long as MacMahon is at the head of affairs, but their 
alliance never, because monarchical Kurope does not see the fu- 
ture sufliciently guaranteed against ths chances of the republic 
of M. Gambetta, trance under a Republic is an object of #us- 
picion to all monarchies, and consequently to all Europe. But 
France falien into the h nds ef the democratic republic, and 
attempting the application of the radical programme, would not 
only be surrounded bya distrusting Europe, but by a hostile 
Europe, and war would be the inevitable upshot.’ ” 

It will be very.many years before the ravages of the Franco- 
German war are forgotten in France. The correspondent of the 
London Times writing on the 10th inst, says: ** There is no fear 
that the French will soon forget the war of 1870.. The Palace of 
St. Cloud «nd the Chateau of Meudon are hkely for years to 


come to remain in ruins, and many private buildings are s il! 
riddled and d smantled. Considerable portions of the town of 
St. Cloud have not yet been restored, and in the villages around 
Paris, especially hose to the west and southwest, it is not un- 
common to meet with the farmhouses and cottages which no at- 
tempt has been made to rebuild. I passed the other day ina 
picturesque and unfrequented lane a farm situated on tne area 
of the last dosperate attempt at the besieged to break through 
the impenetrable ring which condemned them to starvation or 
surreuder. Of the hvuse nothing was left bat the four walls, and 
the garden was a perfect wilderness, amid which was an uppre- 
tending memorial marking it as Fosse »* o. 1, in which the killed 
ofa certain French regiment were interred in January, 1571. 
Besides it was a separate grave, which, from the ornaments sus- 
pended over it, seeined to be the resting place of the owner or 
occupier of the farm. !bese deserted and to tering dwellings, 
once the scene of happiness and iudustry, indicate the severity 
of the losses sustained by private individuals without the means 
ef repairing the ravages of war. While, however, these tr ces 
of devastation arrest the attention of th ram ler, Frenchmen 
display a natural anxiety for more per t and posing 
memorials of those who fell in the defence of their native soil, 
and yesterd iy witnesse 1 two events of this character. A monu- 
ment was formally inaugurated in the Cemetery of Courneuve to 
the memory of those who fell in the attack «n Bourget, on the 
east of Paris, on the Christmas Eve of 1870, and a group of 
fizures was cast in a foundry at Montroage, which is to be erect- 
ed at Mars-La Tour in honor of tho e who perished 1n the batiles 








bers of the pr 


| one, the Ashantee war having been on too small a seale to satisfy took refuge in the neighboring houses, and subsequently dis- 
— =| the martial ardor of Young England. The Indian mail brings | persed. 
| intelligence which leads us to believe that a war with Burmah is | 





A Retitc ror THE CEeNnTENNIAL.—A committee con- 
ial Cx ission has visited Gleucester 





the hull of the British frigate Augusta, to take into consideration, 
the possibility of removing what is left of the vessel to the Cen- 


| him to make any redress save such as would partake distinctly | tennial grounds in Fairmount Park. A history of New Jersey 


gives the followin: facts in the history of this ship: ‘ October 
22nd, 1776, the Augusta, a 64-gun ship, the Merlin sloop of war 
and tour smaller vessels strove to get within cannon shot ot Fort 
Mifilin. The first two got aground, and were on the next day 
set ou fire and abandoned. The Augusta blew up.” S me years 
ago tbe bull was raised and towed to Gloucester, where it was 
enclosed and au admirsion fee charged for permission to view it 
Uf late years it bas been exposed to the ravages of the elements 
and relic hunters, until now all that is left of the historic vessel 
are her beams and planking, — Philadelphia Ledger. 





Tue Harpy Peasantry or Encianp.—“ Our atten- 
tion,” says the Somerset County Gazette, ** has been drawn toa 
most revolting case of depravity and dest tution recently dis- 
covered at a place calle! Surton, near Stogursey, in Somerset- 
shire. A laborer named John Coles was livin: in a wretched 
hovel where there was litleaccommodation of any kind; his wife 
died long since, and he had maitained an infamous connection 


with his daughter, who bad borne him three children. They 
were in the habit of sleeping all to. ether on a beap of straw in 
the corner of tho miserable room, and their sole covering was 
some old matting that h d been wasbed ashore by the sea. The 
children ran about the neighborhood in the most abject «ondi- 
tion; sometimes wearicg wretched strips of canvass, or sacking, 
sewn together for the purpose, and more frequently, wearing 
literally nothing at all. The neighbors have very often seen 
them running about quite naked. Not long since, according to 
the Gazette, this promising family were ordered to leave their 
miserable semblance of a home. It is said that this 
last disgrace weighed on the old laborer’s mind — although 
be seems to hive been tolerably lax on other points, and his 
daughter, returning to their hovel one day, fouud him deac, 
When the corpse was removed to Stogursey, it was found that, 
during the short time it bad lain “ at home,” the rata bad eaten 
off the ears. This in itself gives an idea of the k nd of plac the 
wretched man bad dwelt in, A verdict was returned of ** Death 
from natural causes.” The woman and ber children had been 
taken to Wilton Union workbouse sqou afier the old man’s 
death.and the woman had g ven birth to a fourth child. They 
were all found to be suffering from a skin disease, according to 
the statement of the worabouse authorities, and were moreover 
covered with vermin. At the end of this deplorable report, we 
read: The family have since left the union workhouse. We are 
utterly . t a loss to conceive what will become of them; and we 
sbould also lise some explanation of the existence of so demora- 
lising a condition vf ti. ings, such a length of tine, in a district of 
omersetshire, wat: hed over and cared for by a remarkably pro- 
sperous Church of England clergyman, whose duty it 1s to direct 
the moral conduct of his parisbioners. Incidents of this « barac- 
ter are, indeed, & blot upon our much vaunted civilization; and 
there is glaring. urgent need for reform in all matters dealing 
with the masses of poverty and degredation that flourishes pecu- 
liarly in this happy England of ours !” 





Fatat Rawway Accipents in Great Britain.— 
The Pall Mall Gazevte says: ‘* The returns relating to railway 
accidents have just been issued. From tbese returns it seems 
that the total namber of persons reported as killed to the Board 
of Trade in 1875 for the United Kingdom was 1,425, and injured 
5,050. Ot the killed, England contributed 1,175; Scotland, 211; 
and Ireland, 39. Of the injured, the numbers for England are 
4,464; Scotland, 496; and .rel nd, 6, It further appears that 
th: re were last yearin the United Kingdom, to accoant for all 
this killing and wounding, 55 collisions between passenger trains 
or parts of passenger trains; 183 collisions between passenger 
trains and goods or mineral trains, eng and vehicles stand- 
ing toul of the line; 75 collisions between goods trains or parts 
of goods trains; six collisions between two engines; 97 accidents 
from passenger trains or parts of passenger trains leaving tne 
rails; 74 frow goods trains or parts of goods trains, engines, &., 
performing the same feat; 40 from trains or envines traveling in 
the wrong direction through points; 21 from trains runniag into 
stutions or sidings at too high a speed; 195 from trains 
tunning over cattle or otber obstructions on the line; 52 
from trains running throng: gates at level crossings; six from 
the bursting of boilers, &c., of engines; eight from the tailure 
of machinery, spriags, &c., of engines; from failure of tiers, 55; 
dtto of wheels, 13; of axles, 229; of brake apparatus, 1: of 
coupling, 23; of ropes used in working inclines, 3; of tunnels 
ridges, &c, 4; 493 are charged to broken rails; ten to block ng 
of portions of permanent way; eight to slips in cuttings or em- 
bankments; 28 to fire 'n trains; twelve to tire at stations, or in- 
volving injory to bridges or viaducts; eleven are returned as 
* other accidents.’ Directors hanged or imprisoned tor man- 








before Metz on the 10th and 16th of August, 1870.” 

The Superior Commission upon [aternational Exhibitions at | 
a meeting held in faris on May 20th, decided to appoint two 
Commissioners to represent France at the Philadelphia Centen- | 
nial Exhibition, one of whom must reside in the United States) 
and the other in France. Various resolutions were adopted to 
render the mission effective. ‘lhe Commission will ask the As-, 
sembly for a credit of 600,000 fra ics to cover the expenses of the 





which they were unable consistently to approve of. 1 confess 
that my origir.«1 objections st ll remain. 1 cannot but fear that 
the counsels given atter the meetings are often crnde errors of | 
doctrine. It is also reported thet the revivalists ignore the full | 
Fcriptural teachings with regard to reference. I trust that if 
these allegations are true, a friendly remonstrance will induce | 
the missionaries hereafter to avoid these obstacles to their sue- 
cess." The Archbishop concludes by quoting from Luke ix., | 
60, and says: ‘I rejoice when Christ is preached, whether reg-! 
ularly or irregularly, and trust that the clergy will endeavor to) 
deepen the salutary impressions produced by the revivalists.” 
The London Examiner mentions a rumor that Mr. Disraeli is 

to resign at the close of the session and believes there is found. | 
ation tor it, as the Premier's digability for continuous work is 


Gamaging the Government. An understanding, however, exists | 





Frevch represent tives. j 

Germ -ny continues to be excited by the continued reports of| 
attempts to assassinate Bismuwck. Meantime the war against 
the Catholics, is prosecated with unrelentirg severity. 

Toe Berlin Po-t says that among the Jesnits expelled from 
Germany, eighty-four have gove to es ablish themselves in 
Asia, two in Africa, eighty two in North America, sixty-six in | 
South .mezica, and twenty four in Galicia and Hollind. 

According to the census of the population of Vienna, taken | 
on April 17th the number of the inbab tants of that city, to-, 
gether with its suburbs, is vow 1,190, 999, or 90,00' more than | 
in 1572. 


slaughter, 0.” 





Tue Baptism or tak Butts.—The Pall Mall Gazette 
says: ‘ Tho opeving ot a bridge at Arles has been the occa ion 
of an extraord nary popular diversion, known as the Baptism of 
the Bulls. Near the town is an immense plain called the Ca- 
margne, where multitudes of cattle usually graze in peace. 
During great pubiic festivals, however, a large amphitheatre is 
formed of carts and bardles, which se ve to define the balf circle. 
A straight line is then drawn with a plough between the extre- 
mities of the curve, and this open space is towards the Ca- 
m.rgu A nuwber of bulis are t en driven into the arena so 
formed. They instantly endeavor to leave it and return to 
their pastnre, but they are stopped by a body of horse- 
men armed with tridents. A few, however, manage to break 
through the line, and then comes the real excitement of the 
day. The plongh-mark is guarded by men on foot, who meet 
the fu itive bulls, seize them by the borns, throw them down, 
and apply the branding iron to each from among those bearing 
the numes of tbe cuttle owners uf the Camargue. As, however, 
branding the bull is considered a great honor, the haudsomest 
spectairess of the sports is led forward to give the unfortunate 
animal his fiery ‘ bapiiom.’ Such is heseene with which the 
opening of the bridge of Arles was celebrated the other day. 


| The men liked it, the women liked it, and it is to be hoped that 


Religious troubles are cropping up in Belgium, Asa religi- the bulls liked it too,” 














- we ___ 


THE ALBION. S 


European Miscellanies. | Tae American Revviatists, Moody and Sankey, have 


jdriven a man in London into insanity. James ‘astle aged 

















Tue London Gazette contains a translation of the re-| 
cent decree of the King of the Belgians imstituting an annn | 2 , . , 
prize of 25,000 france, (£1,000) to encourage works of intelli-| Sincutar Discovery 1n aN IrisH Boc.—A skeleton twenty eight, a hackney re driver, who appeared pe the 
gence. The competition comprises a period of four years, and is | apparently of a soldier, h.s been turned up in a bog near Dram- dock with ribbons attached te his eines charged at the Clerk. 
so regulated that for three consecutive — —— “1 = |quin. It hed on a military cloak and was tied to some boards, a Police pret . few « _ on — condnet, 
enter it. The fourth year foreigners wi e adm tted. In 187 . fs 7 and causing a crowd to assewble at slington, policeman 8 a- 
the prize will be pret to the best work on Belgian history ; wd two handspokes on each side. The bands rested in — ted tbat on Monday night, April 26th, he found the defendant in 
in 1579, to the best work on architecture ; in 18*0, to the best | 8°ks and there was a waistband with knife, ees » © ™M-| the midst of a large crowd, declaiming »bout Moody and Sankey, 
work on the development of the commercial relations of Be:l- cane ey a other articles. There hich silver —— ¢ the| and singing. He threw his stick ab ut and caused a great d a- 
gium; in 1°81, to the best work on the best m:ans of improving b i gloves on the bands. The thighs sn tail bg nee | turbance ; and finding that he would not go away, the constable 
barbors established on low and sandy coasts like that of Bel- ~~, re“ which ne Ougene —_ — bic aa took him to the police station. All the nig t be bad been raving 
giam. ‘The last named competition will be open to foreigners. |. PP&: ong cap was ot the bead, and the hair, which was | iion¢ reli ion, and singing the songs ot Meody and Saukey so 
ip perfect preservation, reached to the shoulders. londly, that the men who lodged there could not get any sleep. 





Tue Chinese Governmont has for some time past 
‘been making arrangements in Europe with a view to be detence 
wot the coast and principal rivers of the emp're. Engineering 

works on an extensive scale, and supplied with formidab!e ar- 
tillery, are sbout to be constructed at various strategic points, 
and the general system of defence bas been confided to Major 

General Ripley, formerly of the Uni ed States Army. but who 
went over to the Confederates at the outbreak of the civil war. 
Gen: ral Ripley was in command at Charleston when bostilit es 
commenced. He is now in England, but will sail for China in a 
few days, proceeded by other artillery officers whose services the 
Governmenr of China has secured. 





A Guinrse oF Parisian ire.—In a club on the Bou- 
levard, a very good anecdcte, says the Paris correspondent of 
the London Globe, is being told. The Baron de B., who has 
but lately become a benedict, accepted an invitation to a bache- 
lor's supper at a fashionable resteurant, and after bidding bis 
lady good-bye at the door of her room, as she did not care to sit 
up for him, be started off to keep his engagement. When the 
supper was over, one of the gentlemen rememb: red that the last 
ball was being given at the Opera Comique, and proposed that 
they should all go. The proposit on was accepted, but not with- 
ont hesitation on the part of the Baron, When once at the ball 
the excitement of the festivities and revels dissipated all the 
scruples of M. de B——, who with bis friends bad soon collected 
round them a gay party of dominoes. The domiro 1se, who for 
the moment had engrossed the attentions cf the Baron, dropped 
her fan. He gallantly stooped to pick it up, and was offering it 
to the lady when the frou fr.uof a domin> bane passing him at- 
tracted his attention He turned, and to his horror beheld the 
€omivo be bad authorized his wife to order fur the grand b 1 
msque at M. Arsene Houssaye’s. The Baron de B—— could 
swear to the costume and to the antique face he bimself had 
bought for the dress of bis wife, whom he bad seen -retirivg for 
the night before leaving h me. Horror of horrors, the d mo 
bene wa leaning nonchalantly on ‘be arm of a gentleman. To 
make certaiv, the Baron passed the dowino, avd placed bimself 
so that the couple must pass close to him. On they came, arm 
in arm, chatting ; but the lidy raised ber eyes, caugbt sight of 
the Baron, started like a guilty thing, and turned and fled. M. 
de B——, who tells the story himself says that be cannot de- 
scribe what passed in his mind as he burried like a maniac after 
the domino. ‘be words of Dumas, Jr., “ Tue l,’’ sounded in 
bis ears ; but at last he came up to the lady, who cowered down 
on a seat in the corl>ir unable to utter a word, extending her 
hand as if begging for mercy. Gripping ber wrist with one 
hand, with the other he tore off the /».p which concealed her 
face, and beheld to kis astonishment the features of his wife's | 
lady’s maid, who had rut on the costume of ker mistress, and 
come out fora night’s enjoyment while the latter was supposed 
to be tranqnuilly sleepiog in her bed. The Buron was puzzled 
what to do. He could not dismiss the femme ce chambre without 
telling bis wife the whole afiair, and saying where and how he 
met her ; so after warning her not to repeat such an offence, be 
ordered her home instantly, and he has since amused his friends 
with the narrative of his piquant adventure, and its tragic, or 
rather dramatic denouum nl. 





Aw Enatisu or an American SwinpLer.—The Paris 
correspondent of the London Times telegraphs to that journal on 
May 4th: ‘* Another suceessful swindle has just been perpe- 
trated in Paris. A few days ago a gentleman of irreproachable 
appearance presented himself to Messrs. Arthur, the well-known 
exchange agents. He requested them to chan eacircular note 
of a London banker, and produced at the same time the usual 
letter of recommendation in the name of Mr. James Graham, 
whose signature was appended in the corner. The appiicant 
was asked to sign his name, which he did at once, and his sig- 
nature corresponded exactly with tbat on the letter. He was, 
mcreover, inscribed on the books of the Grand Hotel, so the 
note was cashed with nu objection on he part of the exchaage 
agents, who transmitted it to London in due form. ‘na day or 
two, however, they received notice that the real Mr. James Gra- 
bam had been robbed of his circular notes and letter of credit, 
and that, consequently, the person who appeared at Messrs, 
Arthoc’s wae a swindler. Subsequent inquiries have elicited 
the fac that this enterprising gentleman had extended his fa- 
vors to many other banking houses in Paris, and, of course, with 
the same uusatisfactory results for them. There can be no doubt 
that circular notes are an immence convenience to travelers on 
the Continent on account of the readiness with which they can 
be cashed; but it should be remembered that they offer equal 
facilities to an adroit thief, and too much care cannot be taien 
by the holders to keep them securely locked up. Moreover, it 
seams especially hard that the exchange agents should be made 
the victims of any carelessness on the part of travelers, for circu- 
lar notes, being cashed at sight, are not in the category of checks, 
and yetare scarcely  peeyes to Bank of Eagland notes, It 
need scarvely be added that the pseudo, Mr. James Graham, has 
departed without leaving his address; but, perhaps the appear- 
ance of these lines may prevent others from falling victims to his 
gentlemanly appearance und clever penmanship.” 





Accorpine to a London Daily News telegram, the 
Pope, in anewer to a petition from millions of Catholics, lay and 
clerical, decrees a universal prayer for the 16th June, the wo 


hondreth anniversary of the apparition of the Sacred Heart to 
St. Margaret Alacoque. 





A RARE COLLECHION of artificially colored plants from 
China is on exhibition in the greet glass house of the acclimatiza 
tion gardens, in the Bois de Boulcgne, Paris. One of the most- 
curious things in the collection is a dwarf oak, that is nearly 100 
years old. Itis about twenty inches in height, its trunk is as 
thick as a finger, or say an inch in diameter, and its roots will 
bardly fill the hollow of a man’s hand. it is in dwarfing plants 


May Day Festrvittes, for which the ancient town of 
Koutstord, theshire, is now famous, were he'd on May 10tb, on 
the heath. The children of the different schools assembled in 
frent of the Sessions House at one o'clock, and headed by a band 
proceeded to the church. After the procession had marched 
through the different streets the Queen, attended by her maids of 
bonor and the Royal beef eaters, with Robin Hood and Maid 
Marion and their merrie men, was cr wned on the heath, iu 
the presencs of many thousands of spectators, who had come 
from Manchester and other parts to enjoy the holiday. 

A Norwecian brig called the “Flora” has been 
brought into Yarmonth Roads, and beached opposite Nelson's 
monument. She is laden with deals, and has evidently been 
knocking about the North Sea some time, Only part of one of 
her masts are standing, and the rigging bangs about her in 
troken pieces presenting the appearance of a vessel that had 


strange for come time past, but since be had paid visits to the 








either been na serious collision, or bad been on some sand 
where she had been exposed to very severe weather. Jt seems 
that on the afternoon of ‘ ay 8th the ‘‘ Jane,” of Lowestoff, fell 
in with the * tlora ' on ber broadside about 23 miles south-east 
of Lowestoft. Intelligence wae aken to Lowestoft as soon ar 
possible, and the ‘ Rainbow" tug, tnder the command of 
Captain Massingham, went out after her. Efforts were made by 
the ** Rainbow” to get her in tow, but she could not hold her. 
and was obliged to give up and return to Lowestoft. The ‘Jane” 
kept by he ‘Flora’ aud was subsequently joined by the crew 
of a Yarmouth Iugger, who, hav ng obtained the ist: of 
two tugs from Yarmouth, brought tbe derelict into harbor. She 
is believed to belong to Tonsberg, and was bound from Chris- 
tiava to London, her captain’s name being Christenden. She is 
1:0 tons register, aud her cargo being deals she is » valaable 
prize to 8 lvors, 


A Suockine case of death from spirit-drinking has 
jusi taken place at Doncaster. A Militiaman named Norman 
went with a compan on to an inn, and called for hulf a gallon of 
beer. They drank nearly the whole, when deceased saw a rum 
cask, and going to it drew about balf a pint out and added it to 
bis beer. He quickly drank this, and then drew about a pint of 
neat rum, which he also swallowed, and from the effects of 
which he shortly afterwards died. 


Lonpon Cas Horses.—Any casual observer must 
have uoticed the excellent quality of some (we guardedly say 
*‘some’’) of our London cab horses, No small proportion of them, 
are thoroughbred, or have strains of very good blood in ‘hem, 
and horses of the higher quality of breed have for some years 
past been on the increase. Half a dozen, at least, of the L-n- 
on cab horses are avimals that bave been on the turf, and no- 
tably we have Kangaroo, for which the late Marquis of Hastings 
ouce paid the enormous sum of 12.000 guineas. The three year- 
old winner of the Newmarket Bienvial may be seen almost au 
day of the week, in the Blacktriars Bridge-road, buably plying 
for hire at 6d. a mile. 


An Unscientiric Rat.—The existence of an essential 
difference between instinct and reason and the unerring cer. 
tainty of the former, as compared to the process of the latter 
were lately taken for granted. Jn the present day, however, a 
conviction seems to be dawning on the miuds of many, that it 
is well not to stake too much on the certain operation of instinct 
of any sort. An impetus will perhaps be given to this tendency 
toward cantion by the action of a rat—not indeed a receder from 
the opposite camp, but a bona fide rat— who has declined to fol- 
low the course assigned him by the best zoologists. This rat 
was destined the other day as breakfast fora serpent in the Jardin 
des Plantes at Paris, and was with ‘bis purpose introduced into 
the cage of the reptile. It was unquestionably the rat's duty on 
being brought face to face with tbe serpent, to have become 
fascinated, and to have o eyed the instinct which is supposed to 
deliver ** such small deer’ an unresisting prey to the destroyer. 
Far from fulfilling the duty traditionally incumbent upon bim, 
this dari g invovator flew at the throat of the snake and bit it 
so severely as to produce instant death, and a loss to the gardens 
of about 2 000 francs’ worth ot serpent. This unexpected result 
has, however, had the good effect of determining the managers 
of the Jardin des t lantes to feed their reptiles upon dead ani- 
mals only, the ‘ fascinating theory” having proved an utter 
f ilure.— Pall Mall Gazette. 


Aw Incenious Succestion.—The Standard says : 
Mr. W. B. Woodbury’s r dation as to the best means to 
be taken for the purpose of identifying criminals is one of those 
suggestions which are theoretically perfect, and practically re 
plete with difficulties, ‘It is only necessary,’’ he says, ‘‘ to get 
a distinct photograph of the palm of one hand, taken in a strong 
oblique light, so as to bring out the markings strongly. his 
will ve found a map never alike ia two persons; and no disguise 
short of actual disfigurement can do away with the difference.” 
It is doubtless true, that no two hands are precisely alike, and 
that a student of palmietry would be able to detect differences; 
but at the same time it is probable that a great many of the hands 
which ere habitually devoted to the practices of picking and 
stealing, differ from vach other so slightly, that none but a sci- 
entific person could swear infallibly to a band from a photo- 
graph. At any rate, to an ordinary ob erver there is much more 
dissimilarity between faces than between hands, and while we 
can obtain likenesses of the former, it seems idle to seek for the 
latter, Mr.,Woodbury’s suggestion is ingeniuos, but, we fear, 
not feasible. 


Captaw Deicut, the inventor of a balloon “ sailing ap 
paratus,’’ by means of which he asserts that he is able to *‘ tack 
about in mid air,’’ ascended in his war balloon Fairy from Wol- 
verhampton, on April 19th, to illustrate the action of his appa- 
ratus before making an experimental trip across the Channel. 
The balloon having ' een filled with »bout 30,00) feet of gas, an 
attempt was made to ascend, but the power of the balloon 
broke the sailing apparatas to pieces. A second attempt wax 
made, but the balloon refused to rise, and after narrowly escap 
ing striking the tops of the re houses, Captain D ight 











that the art of the Chinese agriculturist is most strikingly mani- 
tested, 


made a quick descent in an adjacent field, He sustained a few 
alight bruises, EME 


The mother of the defeudant said that he had heen a jittle 


Agricu!tural Hall and heard Vessrs. Moody and Sankey, he had 
become worse. She woul! like to have him examiuved by a sur- 
zeon, as she was afraid that if he was not attended to he might 
get wors. The magistrate directed that he should be seen by 
the surgeon at the House of Detention. 


Tue Barparism or “Wakes.”—In a case of assault 
wh ch occurred at an Irish wake in Sawney Pope-street, au Irish 
quarter of Liverpool, on April 26th, an! came before the etipen- 
diary magistrate on the following day. Mr. Raffles expressed 
himself in strovg terms in reference to the practi e of holding 
such meetings. Mary Carney, who was present at one, charged 
John Ryan with cutting ber with a knife ; but on being pressed 
by the magistrate, sbe admitted she did not know who asraulted 
ber, as che was intoxicated at the time. She said, in answer to 
Mr. Raffles, that she knew the, clergy of the Roman Catholio 
church, of which she was a member, disapproved of wakes, ‘rr, 
Raffles remarked that it was a barbarous custom, and they might 
bave been brought up in a heathen country. A witness for the 
prosecntion, an old woman, confessed that sbe, too, was tipsy, 
and thereupon Mr. Raffles, who observed that it was simply dis- 
gusting, ordered prisoner to be discharged, saying tbat be 
should not decide the case on the evidence of drnn’ en people. 
An Express TRAIN on the Great Northern Railway, 
in Evgland, recently took fire from the friction cf one of the 


wheels, ‘Te discovery was first made by the passengers, bo 
ut once communicated with the driver, aud stopved the train, 
they escaped only just in time the carriage being destroyed. 


A Jockey Kuttep—A fatal accident occurred at 
the Epsom races on April 21st, to a jockey named Wass. Whilst 
riding Durdain in the Surrey stakes he came in contac’ with a 
post and was thrown. Wass was so seriously injured, tuat he died 
almost instantly. 


D.Nnorrous ‘* CorpiAts ” ror Cmiprex.—On April 
27th, Mr. Price held on inquest at the Red Lion inn, -alford, on 
the body of a child 10 weeks old, the daughter of Jobn Maiden, 
a laborer | ving at 8, Ordgal-lnaue. The child bad been delicate 
from her birth, and about a week ago began to be ver. * cross,’ 
In order to socthe her the mother administered * Goads y's 
child's cordial.” of which the child bad several dosea, About 
seven o'clock on Sunday morning it was fonnd dead in bed. 
The jurors expressed the cpinion that the cbild died frm ar 
overduse of the cordial, which contained opinm; bot after some 
di cussion, an open verdict of **tound dead "’ was returned, 
The coroner said that he had frequently to hold inquests on 
children who bad died from the effects of poison in the shape of 
opinm contained in mixtures and cord als, The jury passed a 
resolution to the effect that the indiscriminate wale of cordials 
and otber mixtures containing posonou drugs, to be adminis- 
tered to children of tender age, was much to be to be dopreca- 
ted. 


A Swiss rarer reports ‘the discovery at Wezikon of 
what is said to be the most ancient evidence yet known of the 
existence of man. It consist- in a kind of net-work of pointed 
fur poles, covered with wicker-work. ‘The slate coal in which it 
has been found belongs to the period intervening between the 
two glacial epochs, 


Discracerut Scene atJuDGE Baron Picott’s Fun- 
eral, We regrvt to record a scandalous disturbance at the burial 
of the late Baron Pigott, on May 5th, at |Sherfield church-yard, 
bear Basingstoke, En land. The baron had been dead more 
than a week, but it was not till the day before the funeral ‘hat 
his two sons, who are members of the sect known as the “ Ply- 
month Brethren,” intimated that they did not wish the Church 
Serv ce to be used. Mr. Osborne Morgan's opinion wes at ongs 
telegr phed for, an! he replied tha the clerg™man was bound ¢o 
read the service, but that, if interfered with, he might refuse to 
continue it, but could not atop the burying. The cler ym 
went early to the church yard, and exhorted the crowds to seem= 
lv and decent behavior... tle then met the funeral at the gate 
and proceeded with the words **| am the Resnrrection and the 
\ife,” when some of the mourners shouted to him to stop, and 
others to go oa. Meanwhile, the bearers, commanded by one of 
the Baron's sons, pushed along and threw the coffin into the grave 
near the gate. The clergym n shut his book, nd walked qnietly 
away. The church warde :s have served a notice on the solicitor 
tor the two sons, stating that they hold him legally responsible for 
stopping the rector in the performance of his daty. 

The Londun Telegraph, in speaking of this scandalous scene 
says: 

‘The difficulties arising from the present state of our buria 
laws appear;to!e manifold. Not only can ponconform st cler 
gymen be arrested for uttering a prayer over the body of a dead 
friend; not only may the feelings of parents be grossly burt, by 
the refusal of the parson to perform the usual rites if hs dis- 
covers that the dead child or adult bas teen un'aptized—but a 
new cause of scandal arises when the clergyman reads the ser- 
vice, as he is boand to do by law, against the wishes and in de- 
fiance of the requests of relatives o mourners. A scene of thia 
kind is reported to have occurred at S::erfield churchvard, neat 
Basirgtoke. The late Baron ligott belonged to the Plymouth 
Brethren, a body of Puiotestants who recognise, we believe, no 
priesthood and perform no set rites. His sons attended bis fa- 
neral, having previously g ven nolice that they did not desire the 
Church service to be read. But, as the late | aron bad been 
baptized, the clergyman was bound by iaw to read the service 
over him. The Pope some time ago sa.d to the Emperor Wil- 
liam, ‘Al baptized persons belong in a certain sense to me,’ 
and the theory of the Church of Eogland is the same; all bap- 
tized Englishmen are not only ontitled to ‘ts rites, but the cler- 
gyman must perform them even against the wishes of the near- 
est relationa. The clergyman had, therefore, no choice; he pro- 
ceeded to read. He began, ‘I am the resurrection and the life; 
the mourners shouted to him to stop, whiie the bearers pushed 
along and threw the coffin into the grave. A solicitor then for- 
mally reqneste | the clerg) man not to go on, and he stopped the 
service; bat the churchwardens have threatened legal proceed+ 
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10 THE ALBION. 


THE HISTORY AND LEGENDS OF OLD)or more gold (professedly, of course, a ; but a an —— for — = ee them an ga 
: ‘ it is remarkable that no such doorway could be discover-Jation from their very foes, which gave a touch o 
waeeeeen sage — SS55"8. ed, though the ho'e was about six sani deep. A smail]poetry to the romance of their existence, which had 
me Ree. archway opens at the foot into a long subterraneous pas-/hitherto been without a cloud. 
RICHMOND CASTLE. sage, which is choked up by fallen masses of stone. ra-| They grew to be men. Alan Rogier, to take his 
THE HISTORY. dition equally delights in giving the character 0° a dun- place as Earl of Richmond, in that castle where his 
Richmond Castle, picturesquely situated upon the| ge”, or a p'ace of concealment, to this tower, and injfather ruled no longer—having succumbed to the 
River Swale (Yorkshire), can boast of antiquity, ro- making it the entrance to a passage, under the bed of/power of a mightier hand, Sir Cecil Ponsford had 
mance, and beauty blended, with any we have hitherto the Swale, to St. Martin’s Priory. In Speed's plan of written himself man also, and now divided his time 
selected as the subject of illustration. Richmvnd, there is an opening shown in the Earl’s between revelry in his own baronial halls of Swale, 
The old town of Richmond (says a chronicle) is the orchard, opposite the castle, described as a “‘ vault that}and in visiting his friend Earl Alan at Richmond Cas- 
capital of the extensive baronial liberty of Richmond- goeth under the river, and ascendeth up into the cas- tle. They hunted the surrounding forests together— 
shire. It stands at the distance of 239 miles} from| tle ;” but all traces of this exit have long since vanish- they made common cause against John with other 
London, on a lofty eminence, boldly rising “rom the ed. Adjoining this tower is the Hall of Scotland, barons. ‘They upheld each other in all things, What 
River Swale, whica winds round the town, and the| Which acted as the great banqueting room of the castle the one said bi came a law to the other. King John 
castle in a vemicircular direction. It is greatly ad- At the end of the hall, where the wall breaks off even with would have given the finest jewel in his usurped 
mired by] tourists for its romantic beauties — by the surface, is a seat which George IV, while Prince crown to have made them his triends. Nay, to have 
many it is thought preferable to Richmond in Surrey. of Wales, visited and declared to command the noblest parted them would have served his purpose well. 
The latter is a kind of fairy-land, where all the) Prospect he had ever beheld. The keep is about a hun- lhe Earl of Richmond, at the period our story opens, 
scenery is mild and pleasing; wood and water, softly- dred feet high, and the walls are eleven feet thick. The had arrived at the climax of earthly felicity—such as 
swelling hills, and hazy distance, with village spires lower story is supported by a vast column of stone in}man, In the general discontent of his nature, can re- 
and lordly halls, being blended in beautiful harmony ;| the middle, from which spring circular arches, closing alize, He was married—the husband of one of beau- 
but the views in the environs of Richmond in York: the top. The stairease goes only to the first chamber, tiful and lofty born ; of one he leved to adoration, 
shire are marked with grandeur and sublimitv. the rest of it being dilapidated, as the floors of the twojand who returned his affection with equal fondness. 
Richmond Castle was built by the first Earl, Alan|"pper rooms have fallen in. In this part of the old A boy, yet an infant, had crowned his cup, and there 
Rufus, son of Hael, Count of Bretagne. Alan the | fortress is a well of excellent water. _ was, perhaps, nothing more, under heaven, that he 
Red, who was a near kinsman of William, Duke of| , Thus much, therefore, for the topography and descrip- -* covet, : 
Normandy, accompanied that warlike Prince in his) ‘ion of the place. . 3 ; :, + * again proved the true and final test of 
expeditions to England, and was rewarded for his| The following story is but the filling up of a slight )their frien ship. Ata tournament given by John, at 
owess at Hastings with the lands of the Saxon Eacl, | traditional sketch, which we have met with in the York, ere he had come to a rupture with his barons, 
‘beautiful Edwin,” which consisted of no less than| ¢ourse of our researches : = aut ~— - enden vag and Be yet 
: : vena 4 apse ‘ “ : jaron Ponsford attended, the “Queen of Beau 
me ene earl a oe at Ep er Senwenee we NOR. then selected to reward the victory in the lists » 
the Conqueror was employed in the siege of York, THE LEGEND. one of the loveliests of those fair specimens of Nature’ 
which Edwin, Earl of Chester, and the Northumbrian} At the time when there was some slight suspension oe which Evgland has been privileged to 
Earls, Morear and Waltherf,jbravely but unsuccess-| of arms in the great strife of the Crusades, Alan Rogier oast of, beyond all other countries of the world. 
fully defended ayainst him. 



































The Conqueror conferred on Alan the Red another) on whom, as we have just stated, William the Norman 
mark of his gracious favor in giving him Howise, his) had bestowed this princely fief. 
daughter, in warriage. Alan, being thus loaded with| The Earl, who had already distinguished himself in 
riches and honors, built the Castle of Richmond for! the desperate border frays of the period, as well as in 
the complete security of his new possessions, against |the more embittered Civil Wars, consequent upon the 
the disinherited and outlawed Englishmen in those| usurpation of John, having espoused the cause of the 
parts. Edward IIL gave it to his third son, John, lion-hearted Richard, was holding the castle of bis an- 
of Gaunt, who restored it for other lands in exchange, | cestors against all forees sent, unavailingly, to take it. 
and the King conferred this earldom on Jobn Earl! He was at this time some thirty years of aze, in the 
of Mountford and Duke of Bretagne, surnamed the) very prime of lusty manhood—a manhood charged with 








ia marriage. It afterwards passed into the hauds of dif-|in all knightly gifts, carrying away the prize in tilting 
ferent powerful fami ies, till at last it was erected into a| ground or tourney. He had won for himself such dis- 
duchy by Henry VIII, in favor of his natural son, Hen-| tinguished honors in the fiercer field of Mars, as ren 
ry Fitzroy, who was the first Duke of Richmond, and | dered him, from the high reputaticn he had acquired, 
died 1535, without issue. In the reign of Charles II, one of the great leading chiefs of that part of England. 
‘the honors and titles of this duchy were given to; Alan Rogier, Earl of Richmond, holdiog rule over 
Vharles Lennox, the natural son of the King, by the|the fair and rich possessions, st etching away in the 
Duchess of Portsmouth, and in his family they still re-| loveliest sylvan scenery, from the boid basement of the 
~ main. noble old castle, might be held to be an essentially hap- 





~ Richmond, overlooking the Swale, which runs in a deep | He possessed that, too, which, if not the first, is the sec- 


est streams which Yorkshire can produce amid her thou-| upon a mun. He had a/friend—a true. tried, trusty 
sand rivulets—and the site of the castle, is a walk of triend—on whom he relied, on word and on deed, with- 
eight or nine feet in breadth, about sixty perpendicular) out doubt or question. Sir Cecil Ponsford, the youthful 
ab ve the bed of the river, and presenting a precipice of Baron of Swale, was, in a measure, his own second self 
great abruptnesy. ‘The ground on which the custle| The Baron of Swale might be some two or three 
stands is elevated forty or fifty feet above this walk, years younger. Bold and impetuous, fiery and quick, 
and is faced on that side with massive stones resem- of a strange fairness of complexion, and cast-in a far 
bling a natural rock. |smaller mou!d than his more stalwart friend, the seem- 

In 1317 Richmond Castle was the residence of the’ ing effeminacy of Sir Cecil Ponsford’s persou and man- 


es, the great rivil of the Douglas. ‘The English noble | dacity with which he had led men to battle, under cir- 
said that if he once saw the Scottish chieftain’s banuer cumstances, and against odds, from which menas brave, 
displayed “ upon war, he would assemble upon it.” 

¢ heard that Douglas intended to make a sumptuous felt themselves justified in not periling lite so lightly. 
feast at Syntaily, and that the country generally was) 
clear ; he, therefore, advanced with a very large force, from the time when they were pages in the prinecly 


spies of that noble warrior saw them. Douglas took fif-/and to whom, and to whose descendants, John granted 
down upon the unsuspecting foe with the dreaded sh ut: ence. 


of “ Douglas! Douglas!” and the banner of that chief| The youngnoblemen,who were next taught arms unde1 


however, knowing who his victim was. He took only tall and goodly that the Court of England, at the pe 


was Karl of Richmond, descende! of the Alan Rufus,} ‘The lady Cecilia Bowleslee of Eashy, oniy daughter 


of the Saxon house of Easby—beautiful and witty, 
graceful and accomplished, at one and the same mo- 
ment —as by a fatality which both had cause to ruae— 
struck the impressionable young men’s hearts. Simul- 
taneously the passion was kindled; and from that mo- 
ment, for the first time, the one hid the secret of his 
breast from the other, Perhaps neither had as yet 
clearly understood the sentiment which moved him. 
The first dawn of love is a feeling not to be com- 
prehended at once ; and for the first time, also, their 


Valiant, to whom he also gave one of his daughters) grace and strength, and while he shone conspicuous|¢™mulation in the knightly strife became tinged with 


the taint of envy to outdo, with the spirit of emulation, 
wheret he impulse of old generosity had lost its 
original force. 

True enough, the tilting and the splendid horseman- 
ship of these youthful knights won them much clamor- 
ous applause from the spectators, and their largesses 
were upon a proportionate scale of profusion. Lead. 
ing each a rival party in the last melee—the one the 
perfection of masculine vigor and athletic grace; the 


Richmond Castle is on the south side of the town of, py man. Rank, renown, a broad priacipalicy, were his. other almost heroically beautiful, even though his as- 


pect was far more ¢ffeminate, though not less graceful 


v:lley beneath. Between the river—one of the loveli-|ond best and most precious gift that furtune can bestow|—he must have been insensible indeed, who could not 


have admired them, The “ Queen of Beauty ” herself 
dil not refrain from expressing her admiration, and 
inquiring about them. 

“ Who is he,” she asked of a courtier standing by 
her dais, “in the Milan armour and flowing plume, on 
the black horse, which he backs with so strong a 
hand ?” 

“That, so please you, madam, is the noble Alan, 
the young Earl of Richmond ; and, by my taith he 


Earl ealied Schyr Thomas, the Governor of the March-| ner was belied by his bravery in the tield ; by the au-|holds up the renown of his name.” 


“He is a marvellous proper man!” said the lady. 
“And the other, in the inlaid breastplate and the 


| but with less rashness, perhaps, might have shrunk, and|shining helm—who actua'ly looks like a young Ama- 


dis de Gaul ?” 


The friendship of these two was of old origin, dating} “'That, madam, is his friend, the Baron of Swale, 


and they fight on opposite sides, and against each 
5 , t—) 


whi h he furnished with axes, to hew Tedworth Forest,| houshold, and almost royal train, of John de Courcy,jother, for love and honor ; and, by my honor, the 
the haunt of the Douglas, completely down. But the Earl of Ulster, so famous for his strength and courage,| present charge will be the finest we shall see.” 


In effect, when the melee was over, and Earl Alan and 


ty men, who lay in ambush at a norrow point, and shot|the privilege of wearing their hats in the royal pres-|his party having conquered, the former approached the 


“ Queen of Beauty” with bared head, in order to receive 
the prize, Cecil Ponsford saw, with a pang of jealous 


triumphant in the breeze. Richmond was borne down, | Richard, and in whose warlike Court the spirit of}pain, that the eyes of the Queen sparkled with unusual 
and the Douglas, with a knife, despatched him, without, | chivalry took life afresh, and expanded into a tree, so}lustre--that the blushes which covered her cheeks, be- 


trayed an agitation which might arise from that subtle 


with him, in token of the exploit, ‘an hat upon hys riod when Richard was at its head, became little less|magnetism of love, which, like emanations flashing from 
helm,” which was “furryt.” ‘lhe Earl's men bore the than an assemblage of Paladins, Here, again, in the}fulgid eyes, pierces the starry orbs of the adored onc ; 


dead body away ; and Douglas afterwards fell in with | noble rivalry, the lofty emulation, which seeks to outdojand so, stealing down to the heart, kindles there the 
another detachment, a prisoner taken f om which gave | out of a spirit that loves rather than envies, did these]soft flame, which at last becomes an ardent, consuming 
him the joyful intelligence, that Schyr Thomas was the two youths pursue their lessons in arms, until they gavellove. ; 
allen man. such promise of future excellence, that the future,}| So that the jealous forecast of Cecil Ponsford read his 
Several parts of this grand baronial residence de-| when it did come, orly served to confirm, own defeat, and his newly-created rival’s victory, in » 
mand a few words of description. HR bin Hood’s Tower| ‘This friendship was remarked, commented upon,|moment. 
is interesting. The ground floor form: a vaulted chapel|admired, and even imitated. ‘The ready freedom] Not to linger too long on this part, let it suffice io 
—that of St. Nicholas —wuieh is of very minute dimen- with which one would surrender and defer to the}say that both the young men wooed and sought to win 
sions, being only about thirteen feet long by ten wide,| other, became at times a mere contest of courtesy.|the fair Lady Cecilia, and thus naturally each became 
and twelve feet high. It is areaded round, and has been| But there had been times of a more serious and im-|the depositary o the other’s secret; and then began a 
ornamented with sketches of figures, designed with red| portant kind, when even life itself was at stake, andjnew, and not ignoble, strife between them—which 
paint. ‘The east window is a long loophole, the sill of| when the one would come to rescue the other, with}should surrender his claims, his hopes, to the other. 
which formed the altar. ‘The next tower, called Gold |such a fiery and resistless determination to save or] [t was decided by the lady herself, who finally ac- 
Hole, is so denominated from a story of treasure having | die, as hitherto had alwyas proved successful. Even|eepted the haad of the Rarl, aud the marriage was duly 
been found in it, Some years ago an excavation was|in the midst of their foes, the martial ardor, lofty|solemnized—Sir Cecil Ponsford, with a rare generosity, 
jnade to discover either an entrance to it from the court,{ bearing, and striking presence of these young soldiers!acting as his friend’s bridegroom. Then there was a 
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long interval of absence between the friends; but with | 
the Earl the time sped in the tumu!tuous gladness ofthe 
first year of his wedded lite; while Ponsford mourned 
in silence and apart the loss of all his dearest hopes. 

At the period when our story really opens, an event, 
significant in history and politically important, had oc- 
curred, which interfered with the domestic bliss of the 
Earl, and led him to don again the “ rough habiliments 
of war,” instead of the soft and silken attire of peace, 
which sat so well upon his manly frame. 

When Richard was largui-bhing in a foreign prison, 
into which he had been betrayed by the treachery ot his 
foes, a war broke out between Joln and Philip II of 
France, in which the Pope took part. 

As at the time also, John and his barons were on 
tolerable terms together, none was more forward to 
come to his aid than the Earl of Richmond; and, having 
assembled his armed retainers and vassals, he prepared 
to set forth for Dover, where the Pope’s legate was to 
meet them, and thence to pass over into Brittany, if 
such were necessary, in order to meet the enemy upon 
his own ground. 

Before departing, however, he summoned his old 
friend Pondsford to his side, and, deputing him to be his 
eastellan for the time, said, “To you, my tried and 
trusty friend, I commend all that I hold dearest to me 
in the world. First, my wife, the Lady Cecilia, who es- 
teems and honors you as her husband’s right hand; next 
my babe, the hope of our house, on whom, if heaven will 
it not otherwise, will, in time, devolve those honors and 
responsibilities which are at present mine; next, my 
castle and retainers, to defend from raid and foray— 
from out-law and robber-baren. Will you stead me, as 
of oli, Cecil my friend and brother ?” 

‘I would rather go with you, and fight by your side, 
Alan!” was the answer of Ponsford, who seemed to be 
strangely moved. ‘* You do not know what you ask of 
me—you 6innot dream what you would exact from my 
friendship !” 

* Plead you with me Cecilia !” said the Earl, turning to 
his lovely Countess. ‘‘I am summoned by my master, 
and may not tarry. You, Cecil, are not called upon, 
having charge of this particular district. Why should you, 
then hesitate to accept the trust, I would coufide to you 
above all men? Is it too heavy ?” 

“Qa, no!—not that—not that!” replied the young 
Baron of Swale, eagerly. 

“Let me also hope that Cecil Pons‘ord, whom my 
husband is so proud to call his friend, will not deem we 
poor women will be burdensome to him!” begun the 
Countess, with her sweetest smile. 

“Oh, speak not so, I conjure you!” returned the 
other; “ but I am so unfitted a 

“You! Why, wh» better? Courageous, bold, con- 
filed in by all who know you!” said the fair Courtess 
warmly. 

“Do you, indeed, then, join with Alan in pressing 
this ?” 

“ Undoubtedly I do!” was the frank answer; “and I 
count on you as my true kaight—now tnat the Earl is 
quitting me—to remain here, aud to protect and cheer 
us when the dreary days of absence grow longer!’ And 
her bew-tching smile certainly effected that her words 
had half begun. ; 

“Be it so! 1 will remain; and [ accept the charge— 
the trust—which I will maintain with my hfe!” And 
Ponsford held out his hand to clasp that of the Earl. 

“ Thanks!” said Alan,—‘‘thanks!” And he shook 
hands warmly with him. “I expectep this reply, 
and confess having been pained at your hesi- 
tation. But come we will say no more of 
this. Let us take a parting cup of wine—bid me fare- 
well—and then I will set forth !” 

The wine was brought—the pledge drank. The 
Earl embraced his friend and the Countess, and kiss- 
ed his baby heir with the pride and fondness of a fa- 
ther. The trumpet sounded in the courtyard—the 
horsemen set forth with the Earl’s banner at their 
head, and the footmen and archers followed. From 
the battlements Ponsford and the Countess, watched 
the cavalcade winding on its devious way southward, 
A moment more, and it was out of sight; and the 
Countess retired to her chamber to weep for the first 
time in her life—taste, for once, the anguish of part- 
ing. 

ae and weeks passed away, and a change was 
taking place in the graceful mien and handsome face 
of Cecil Ponsford. His cheeks became hollow, his 
aspect thoughtful, his countenance worn and haggard. 
He seemed to be consumed by some internal fever; 





she discerned all the marks of a serious distemper in 
one who was to her as a friend or guardian; and her 
sympathies were awakened in turn. 

* You must be ill, Sir Cecil !” she said. ** Will you 
not send for the leech?” she asked him, when one day 
she broached the subject. 

“T know not that i am so; but, if so, what avail ?” 
was his reply, as he lifted his sad, melancholy eyes to 
her face. 

“ Nay, to neglect health or peace of mind—-—” she 
resumed, 

“ Ay, that is it!—‘ peace of mind’” broke in Sir 
Cecil, hastily, and in « tone so plaintive that it 
touched her heart. 

“And have you lost yours?” asked the Countess, 
after a pause. 

“Ay, I fear me it is gone—gone !” he returned, 
with a sigh; ‘tand I know not whether it will ever 
come back to me” 

“ And how, I beseech you? Come, confide in me ? 
Can it be that your charge over us gives you this an- 
xiety—troubles you so, that it disturbs you so far?” 
she inquired. 

“It is partly so,” answered the young baron; “ but 
it is not altogether that. Oh, heaven!” he added, 
“what shall I reply !” 

“You have no bad news of my lord?” cried the 
Countess, with a sudden start and misgiving, as she 
turned very pale, and caught him by the arm. 

“ No—not a syllable. But,”’—and here his voice 
became broken and his looks confused — “I have 
dreamt of evil. I ought to be with him—by his side. 
My warnings prompt me to go!” 

“Nay,” she said, gently, ‘‘this is but the very 
frenzy of your friendship; and your strong attach- 
ment to my lord becomes to you as an instinct. He 
ought to be very grateful to you—indeed, he ought to 
love you as much as [ do!” she said, with the frank- 
ness of a full and generous heart. 

To her astonishment—to her disimay—she beheld 
him on his knees before her. He had lifted her hand 
to his lips, and was devouring it with kisses. 

“Oh! he murmured, rapturously, “she loves me 
—she loves me! It is too much!” And she felt his 
warm tears fall upon her hand. 

Her first sentiment was indignation; her second 

ity. 

r Sew women, it may be remarked (for the thou- 
sandth time), can feel indignant at the deep, earnest 
worship which a man, however unloved, may bear for 
them, and the Countess held her husband’s friend in 
respect. 

“ Rise, Sir Cecil!” ske said. 
a moment.” 

“Did you not know I loved you? Could not the 
instinct of your own heart have told you that if I was 
not accepted as your lover—your husband—I could 
not then, nor have I been able since—though heaven 
is my witness how I have sought to do so—to stifle 
the hot flame preying upon me—to erase the image so 
indelibly engraven upon it? Jest with bees !” he ex- 
claimed, standing before her, the troubled light in his 
eyes half obscured by the tears that started into them. 
“Can you imagine t 
ing my breast with an agony you cannot feel ?” 

“ Alas !” she said, “I pity you, and can now under- 
stand the hesitation with which you accepted the 
charge my husband gave you !” 

“ Ay, there it 1s!” he bitterly observed. “ All your 
thoughts, your feeling for him, and not one atom to 
spare for me, who surrendered my claims for his— 
who retired when he disclosed to me his secret—who 
gave up every hope for him!” 

“It was noble, generous, of you !” said the Countess, 
softly. 

“ Was it not?” And he laughed. “ Oh, yes !—it 
was generous—it was noble—and, that said, all is 
said! And yet Ido not suffer the less !—my pain is 
not assuaged! I must be blind to your beauty—deaf 
yo your voice—insensible to your charms? Oh! it is 
beyond my strength to endure !—for I love—worship 
—adore you !” 

“Oh, heaven! Sir Cecil, be not so mad!” cried 
the Countess, much moved. “I must not listen to 
these words; and there is but one way to end my suf- 
ferings.” 

“What mean you? Surely you do not medi- 
tate——Nay, do not misconceive ,me!” he went on. 
“It is but to remove my hated self from your pres- 
ence for ever; and absence may bring me that ebli- 


“Do not jest at such 





and, in all other respects, he was quite another than 
his gay, handsome, fascinating self, when he used to} 
be singing Provencal ballads—riding after the hounds 
in chase of wolf or bear—dancing in the hall, and | 
leading forth the Lulies with a courtly air. 

Occasionally, whea company came to the castle— 
when the ladies of the few castles and halls in the 
neighborhoud paid the Countess of Richmond a visit, 
and these were of a very ceremonious kind—Sir Cecil | 
would absent himself; and there appeared to be 
something so personal in this, that the pique, as well 
as the curiosity, of the Countess was aroused. 

Then, to her surprise—perhaps to her alarm, even— 


vion—that forgetfulness—which can alone make life 
bearable !” 

“What, then, do you intend to do?” asked the 
Countess, much agitated. 

“fT will join him—tight by his side! I will set 
forth to join the Earl at Dover, if he be not already 
gone to Brittany with his forces; and by interposing 
my breast between him and his foes, 1 may meet a 
death worthy of me, and forever rid you of one who 
can but disturb your peace!” 

“ Ob, Cecil, be not rash! Do not likely throw away 
a valuable life. My friendship and my sisterly esteem, 
you have. Beyond that, it is not meet that I shoul . 


at this is a jest which is wring-( 


go!” And she stretched out her hand, which this 
time he lifted respectfully to his lips. 
“T ask it not,” he said, sorrowfully. “You must 
be protected from every taint of suspicion, from the 
slightest whisper of calumny, at any cost. I will for- 
ward my preparations at once; we Brae more to bid 
you adieu—to receive your kind wishes and farewell 
—to bear — loving messages and greetings to him, 
and then, haply, we may meet no more!” 
Ere the week was out, therefore, Sir Cecil Pons- 
ford, having transferred his charge, and put his own 
halls under the care of such as he could confide wn—- 
after a short but passionate interview with the 
Countess, from whom he bore letters to the Earl, her 
husband—was on his way to Dover, and from thence 
he sailed for Brittany, where he learned that the Earl 
of Richmond was at the head of a division of the 
army. 
* 



























































* * * * * 


Monchs now passed away, and, finally, a year had 
flown, and no tidings of any kind was heard of the 
Earl of Richmond, nor of his friend Sir Cecil Pons- 
ford. This was the more remarkable from the rank 
and renown of the Earl, since fame had hitherto been 
loudly blowing her trumpet for him, as fortune had 
emptied her cornucopia at his feet. By and byea 
rumor — a breath — faintest whisperings, gathering 
strength and louduess —began to arrive with a sinister 
meaning at the castle. The Earl was defeated — 
worsted—a prisoner, wounded, dead!—went on the 
bodeful tidings; and each arrival at last began to eon- 
firm the same—when one day a summons at the castle 
gate—a knightly form, with armed men at his back, 
summoned the Countess to the hall of audience. 

“Can it be the Earl ?” said the Countess to herself, 
as she hastened to meet the summoner, who had been 
led into the hall. “Can my husband have arrived to 
falsify these tidings with his presence? Ah, no! He 
would have met me!” 

She entered, agitated, A knightly form stood bare- 
headed before her. She uttered an unconscious cry 
of welcume, rushed to meet him, and fell upon his 
breast, murmuring, “Sir Cecil Ponsford! Then my 
husband cannot be far off!” 

His arm had stolen round her, but at the words it 
fell again, and he bowed his agitated face over her 
shoulder. 

“What is it that you hide from me Baron of 
Swole ?” she cried, “ Does not the Earl tollow? Tas 
the friend lett his friend behind him? Such was not 
your wont.” 

“ He will never come back more, madam !” groaned 
Sir Cecil. “I was too late to save him, and knew 
not of the fray in time to be of service. I was in 
time to receive his dying blessing—his last greetin 
to you—to receive a fresh charge over you od 
yours! 

“Sir Cecil Ponsford, is this true ?—so help you 
heaven!” And the Countess bent her doubtful eyes 
upon his countenance. 

A dark, red flush crossed his pallid fave. Ilis eyes 
flashed, and he drew himself up with an expression of 
wounded pride and dignity, 

“ Here is his ring, which, dying, he gave me !” replied 
Sir Cecil, proudly. “I have conveyed his message, 
but will not obtrude my piotection—the protection he © 
desired me to offer. You are equal to that emergency 
yourself, Countess; and, having done my task, 1 give 
you greeting and farewell, and humbly take my leave !” 
And he turned to quit the chamber. 

“ Not so—oh, not so!” she gasped forth, catching at 
his scarf. “ Do not Jet my petulance lose me and my 
child our only tried and trusted friend! Forgive me if 
[ suspected you a moment! Grief comes with too 
zreat a shock, when we are not prepared for the tidings. 
Tarry here, and [ will seek my chamber--there pray for 
the repose of the dead; aud then you shall tell me in 
detail the whole of the mournful s‘ory.” 

That day, therefore, Sir Cecil Ponsford quitted not 
Richmond Castle—nor the next—nor for the week f.1- 
lowing; and by this time the vivlence of the Countess’ 
first shock of grief was abated, and, little by little, the 
peace and calm of submission to fate and contentment 
with her lot superseded her sharp sorrow. 

Then Sir Cecil Ponsfurd paid a visit to his own 
halls of Swale, found bis barony in perfect order, and 
his revenues, in the hands of a faithful steward, duly 
accounted for. ffis stay there was brief—straagely so— 
Then he returned to the Castle of Richmond, hung up 
his casque and armor on the walls,and wore his garb 
of peace (there was then a lon, truce between John 
and Philip,) and comforted himself as though he were 
veritable muster and lord of the castle itself. 

The Countess, tuo, began to recover her lost gaiety— 
to enter into the enjoyment uf the chase with zest—to be- 
comemore sprightly captivating, and beautiful than ever. 

In short—silently, insiduously, but persevering and 
hopeful—Sir Cecil was following up his suit anew. It 
was not reasonable that if one husband were dead she 
would not wed again, Who more worthy than the friend 
he loved when living, and who, when dying, even, 
seemed to point out to her the legitmate protector un- 
der whose fostering care she might still smile—still 
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be happy—s’ill forget o 
of a compensating happiness in store for her ? 
Both stood, therefore, one morning at the altar, at 


invited to enjoy 
background. 


veins of ths Countess, to whom it was as a voice from 

gious rite to proceed !” 

varied emotions. 
ve. 


said the Earl, observing their mingled dismay and aston- 
ishment. “ And you,” he continued, addressing the cow- 
ering Sir Cecil,—* do you marvel that you find me 
here—here, and living, in despite But, no! 
the recollection of the past, for the memory of what has 
been. I purdon you! I can now see, too, that the 
temptation was great, and | can excuse the double 
fulsehood and the base attempt upon me. 
Swale! If yon bave the grace to regret it, | can affurd 
to forgive you!” ae 
“Pity, pity!—spare me!” moaned out Sir Cecil, 
with trembling limbs and outstretched hands. “I can- 
not survive the dishouor !” 

“You will survive it, and you will be a hapnier, bet- 
ter man! I do pity you from my soul; and be that 
our only punishment! And as for you, madam, who 
else to forget me, I pardon you also; but I shall 
put you both through your penauees, that I may again 
take my wife to my breast aud clasp my friend by the 
hand anew !” 

Sir Cecil Ponsford went abroad to the wars, and, after 
some few yeare of absence, brought back a bride of for- 
eign lineage and extraction. The cloud which had aris- 
en a moment between the Earl and his wife was soon 
cleared away. She could not be blind to the magnanimi- 
ty thet had pardoned one who attempted his assassina- 
tien in order ‘o obtain the widow’s hand, and who had 
also providentially failed. It strengthened the tie be- 
tween them, and lasted through a lifetime that was both 
happy and honored. 








{From the Argosy.| 
THE KEY OF THE CHURCH. 


(Contioued trom our last.) 
“You’ve been joining in the hunt after that scamp, 
Mr. Johnny: you’ve not been in the church, Sir, all 
this while. I hear there’s a fine pack out scouring the 
hedges and ditches.” 
“Tf yot a candle from old Bumferd’s den,” said I, 
evasively. And presently 1 contrived to whisper to Tod 
to come outside. Standing against the wall of the 
pigeon-house, | told him all, Por once in his life Tod 
was astonished. 
“What a stunning thing,” he exclaimed. 
luck, Fred! We'll help you. 
Food? Yes, of course, we must get it for him, 
Johnny. Molly? Molly be shot !” 

“Well, you know what Molly is, Todd. Let halfa 
rain of suspicion arise, and it might betray him. It 
he saw us rifling her larder, she would go straight to 
he Squire; and what excuse should we make ?” 

“Look here, Johnny, V’ll go out fishing to-morrow, 
you understand, aud order her to make a lot of meat 
pasties.” 


“ But we must get him something to-morrow morn- 


“ Good 
I knew he was innocent. 


Ve stole round to the kitchen. 
over, but the servants were still at the table; no chance 
of getting to the larderthen. Molly wasin one of ber 
tempers, apparently blowing up Thomas. There might 
more chance in the morning. 


round loaf, 


kets.” 
“Oh, bother, Johnny! You'd half famish him !” 
* Better half famish him than betray him. 


wiches, you know.” 

We soon cut into the mutton and the bread, Wrap 
ping them in 
in my pockets, 
on the shelves again. 

“How I wish I could smuggle him in a bottle o 
beer !” 

* And so you can, Johnny. 
it is for your own drinking.” 

“Tle would know better.” 


Swearto old Bumford 


He could make noticing of that.” 





the marriage festivities, filling up tae 
The priest was in his place, tue sacred found us out. Tod rose up. 
rites began, when, a voice that thrilled through every _ ke : 
breast and sounded, like the trumpet of doom in the ears it any business of yours? When itis you may inter- 
of the Baron of Swale, while it curdled the blood in the fere.” 

I was nobody in the household—never turning upon 
Tod was altogether diflerent, he held his own 
She went up the cellar 


the dead, cried out aloud, “ Stop! I forbid the sacrile- 


“Do not be surprised, far less alarmed, my friends,” 


For 


Go, Baron of 


ing, Tod; he might die of hunger else before night.” 
The supper was 


Tod was up as soon as | was, and down we went. 
Not a servant was yet astir, Tod laid hold of the great 
tray, lodged it on tbe larder floor, and began putting 
some things upon it—a cold leg of mutton and a large 


“1 can’t take in all that, Tod. It is daylight, you 


know, and eyes may be about: old Bumford’s are sure 
tobe. I can only take in what I can conceal in my 


Some 


slices of bread and meat will be the best—thick sand- 


yaper, I stowed the thick slices away 
eaving the rest of the loaf and meat 


“Wrap a sheet of music round the bottle, then 


Haunting out a bottle, we went down to the cellar. 


ne great grief in the presence Tod began to fill it upfrom the tap. I stood watching 


the process. 


“Tam drawing some beer to take out with me. 


la 


them. 
utiority, even with Molly. 


All eyes were turned upon the speaker, and with stairs grumbling to herself. 
It was Alan Rogier, the Earl of! 


her’s, perforce found him one. 


them be ready by dinner time. 


any mutton.” 

Molly, never answering, left her kitchen-grate, 
where she was beginning to crack up the huge flat 
piece of coal that the tire had been raked wich the 
previous nignt, and stalked into the larder to see 
what depredations had been done. We tied up the 
bottle in paper on the parlor table, and then wrapped 
it in a sheet of loose masic. I looked a pretty thick 
roll; but nobody would be likely to remark that. 
“T have a great mind to go with you and see him, 
Johnny!” said Tod, as we went together down the 
garden path. 
“Oh, don’t Tod! for goodness sake, don’t You know 
- never do go in with me, and it might cause old 
3umford to wonder.” 

“Til leave it till after dark to-night, then. 
I shall.” 
Bumford was astir, but not down yet. I heard him 
coughing through his open casement; for I went with 
a purpose round the path by his house, and called out 
to him. He looked out in his shirt-sleeves and a cot- 
ton night-cap. 

“ You see lew early I am this morning ! 
you the key when I ieave.” 
“Eugh !” growled Bumford. 
took it.” 
Locking the church door securely after me, I went 
along the aisle, calling softly to Fred. He came for- 
ward from a dark, high-walled pew, behind a pillar, 
where he had slept. You should have seen him de- 
vour the bread and meat, if you’d hke to know what 
hunger means, and drink at the bottle of beer. I sat 
down to practice. Had old Bumford not heard the 
sound of the organ he might have come thundering at 
the door to know what I was about and what the 
silence meant. Fred came with me and we talked 
while I played. About the first question he asked was 
whether Gisby was dead; but 1 could not tell him. 
He said he had gone out cautiously in the night and 
walked about the church-yard for an hour, thinking 
over what he could do “ And I really had an un- 
pleasant adventure, Johnny,” he added. 
“ What was it?” 
“Twas pacing the path under the hedge toward 
Bumford’s, when all at once there arose the sound of 
voices and steps on the other side of it—fellows on the 
lovuk out after me, I suppose.” 
I held my breath. “ What did you do?” 


Go in, 


Pll bring 
“No rights to ha’ 


grass and the graves to the porch. I only slipped in- 


men were in the church yard. 


still ?” 
“ And they did not hear it ?” 


rate of beating. 


against Gisby’s word and Shepherd’s. 


away unseen ? 
at night, and we would consult together. 


home to breakfast. 
f 


of the lungs. 


J 


in the afternoon, he told me Gisby still lived. 





“Tv caught you, Master Johnny, have I? What be 
tended by bridesmaidens and grooms—with friends, you about there, letting the ale run, I'd like to know?” 
The words were Molly’s. She had come down and 


Is 


“1 want a cork for this bottle,” ssid bold Tod, fol- 
Richmond, whom all had lung supposed to be in his lowing her. And Molly, opening some receptacle of 


“Oh, and I shall want some meat pasties made to- 
day, for I think of going fishing,” went on Tod. “ Let 
1 have cut myself 
some slices of meat for now—if you chance to miss 


“Crouched down as well as I could—fortunately the 
hedge is high—and come softly and swiftly over the 


sile just in time; before I could close the door the 
The key has a trick of 
creaking harshly when turned in the lock, you know, 
and I declare 1 thought they must have heard it then 
for it made a fearful noise and the night was very 


“T suppose not. But it was some minutes, I can tell 
you, before my pulses were at all at their ordinary 


He went on to say that the only plan he could think of 
was to endeavor to get away and go out of the country 
To stand his trial was not to be thought of. His word 
that he had not been the guilty man, had never ev2n 
had a gun inhis hand that night, would go for nothing 
Whatever came 
of it, he would have to be out of the church before 
Sunday. The great question was, how could he get 
{ told him Tod was coming with me 
Locking up 
the church again, and the prisoner in it, I gladdened 
Bumford’s heart by handing over the key and ran 


Life yet lingered in Gisby; but the doctors thought 
he could not live through the day. The injury he had 
received was chiefly internal, somewhere in the region 
Fresh parties were out to scour the 
country after Fred Westerbrook with fresh ardor, and 
so the day passed. Chancing to meet Shepherd late) practice ever so man 


At sundown I went in to practice again, and took a 
big mold candle with me, showing it to Bumford, that 


he might not be uneasy on the score of his stock, in 
the vestry. As soon as dusk came on and before the 
tell tale moon was much up, I left the organ, opened 
the church door, and stood at it, according to the plan 
concerted with Tod. He came swiftly up wtih his 
basket of provisions, which he had got together by de- 
grees during the day, and then we locked the door 
again. After Fred had m galed himself we consulted 
together. Fred was to steal out of the church abeut 
one o’clock en Sunday morning and make off across 
the country. But, to do this in safety, it was neces- 
sary he should be disguised. By that time, perhaps, 
the ardor cf the night searching might have somewhat 
passed, and the hour, one o’clock in the morning, was 
as silent and lonely a one as could be expected. It was 
most essential that he should not be recognized by any 
person who might chance to meet him. 

“ But you must manage one thing for me,” said Fred 
after this was settled. “I will not go away without 
seeing Edna. She can come in here with you to-mor- 
ruw night.” 

We both objected. “It will be very hazardous, 
Fred. Old Bumford would be sure to see her; his eyes 
are everywhere.” 

“Tell him you want her to sing over the chants with 
you, Johnny. Tell him anything. But, go away for 
an indefinite period without first convineing her that 
it is not guilt that sends me, I will not.” 

So there was no more to be said. 


The getting provisions together seemed to have been 
easy compared with what we should have to get up - 
now—. disguise. A smock-frock, say, and other items 
of a day laborer’s apparel. 

“ Mack leaves belongings of his in the barn oceasion- 
oe D said Tod to me as we walked home together, 
“ We'll look to-morrow night ” 

It was our best hope. Failing that, there would be 
no possibility of getting a smock frock anywhere, and 
Fred would have to escape in his coat turned inside out, 
or something of that. His own trousers, hitched up 
and plastered with mud at the feet, would do very 
well, and his own wide awake hat, pulled low down 
on his face. 

Saturday. And ‘lod aud I with our work before us. 
Gisby was sinking fast. Late in the afternoon | went 
to the parsonage. Fortune favored me—as it seemed 
to have favored us throughout. Edna Blake was alone 
in the school-room in her lilac print dress, looking over 
about a wheelbarrow-full of socks and stockings. Her 
large dark eyes looked as sad and big as the hole 
she was darning; and her voice had a hopeless ring 
in it. 

“Oh, Johnny how you startled me! 
you come to tell me anything?” 
“Yes,” I said, dropping my voice. “I have brought 
you a message from I'red Westerbrook.” 

Down went the socks in a heap. “ Oh, Johnny !” 
“Hush! No, he 1s not taken, he is in safe hiding. 
What’s more, Edna, he is no more guilty than I am. 
He met the poachers accidentally that night just be- 
fore the affray, and he never had a gun in his hands 
at all.” 

4 prolonged, sobbing sigh, as if she were going to 
choke, and then a glad light in her eyes. She took up 
her work again. 1 went over to the seat next her, and 
told her all. She was darning all the while. With 
such a heap of mending the fingers must keep on. 
“To America !” she repeated, in answer to what I 
said. “ What is he going to do tor money to carry 
him thither?” 

“He talks of working his passage over. He has 
enough money about him to take him to the coast. 
Unfortunately, neither Tod nor I can help him in that 
respect. We have brought empty pockets from school, 
and shall get no money before the time of going back 
again. Will you go in and see him, Edna?” 

“ Yes,” she said, after a minute’s consideration. “I 
will bring a roll of music in my hand, as you suggest, 
Johnny, for the satisfaction of Clerk Bumford’s curi 
osity. And I will be at the stile as near eight o’clock 
as I can, if you will come out there to meet me.” 

The dinner was later than usual that night; it struck 
half-past seven before we got out, having secured ano- 
ther bottie of beer. The moon was rising behind the 
trees as we went into the barn. 

Tod struck a match, and we looked about. Yes, 
fortune was with us still. Hanging on the shaft of 
the cart was the Mack’s smock frock. It was any- 
thing but clean, but beggars can’t be choosers. Next 
we described a cotton neckerchief and a pair of boots 
—two clumsy, clod-hopping boots with nails in the 
thick soles and the outside leather not to be seen for 
patches. 

“They must do,” said Ted with arneful look. “ But 
just look at the wretches, Jounny. I must smuggle 
these and the smock frock intothe church-porch, while 
you go round to old B’s. for the key.” 

“T have the key. I flung him shilling this morn- 
ing instead of the key, saying I migit be wanting to 
y tunes to-day, and would give 


Have—have 





it him back to night.’ 
Letting Tod into the church, * veut to meet Edna 
Blake. She was already there, tue roll of music in 
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her hand. 
our path. ; 

“Good evening, Mr. Bumford!” said she, cheerily. 
“T am come to try the hymns for to-morrow, with 
Johnny Ludlow.” 


Bumford shot out of his house and crossed 


“They need to be sum’at extra, they had, with = you, old fellow! I 
“cc e 


this here fuss ’o practicing,” returned Bumford. 
the parson at home, Miss Blake?” 
“Yes; he is in the litule room, writing.” 


“Cause I want to see him,” said the clerk, and he 


stalked off. 


* Do you know how Gisby is?” Edna esked me in a 


whisper. 
“Dead by this time, 1 daresay. 
heard.” 


They were at the top of the church when we got 
in, laughing in covert tones; I guessed it was over 
Edna stood by me while I 
locked the door, and then we went at once to the 
Old Bumford could not 
Later Fred 
] 
kept on playing; Tod. hardly knowing what to do 


those dreadful boots, 


organ and began the hymn. 
be too far off yet to catch the sounds, 
Westerbr 0k and Edna paced the aisle arm-in-arm. 


with himself, whistled an accompaniment. 


“How long shall I be away, Edna?” exclaimec 
Fred, in answer to her question. 
tell? It may be for years; it may be forever. 


ing over my head.” 


She was in very low spirits, and the tears began to 


drop from her eyes. 
ting aw 
“ No, 


“You may not succeed in get 


but to give myself up instead. 
wiil you come out and share it with me ?” 
“ Yes,” she answered. 

“T may do it. I think [ shall. 


rough it at first. 
neither may I have anything of a position, But if 
get enough for comfort, will you come out to it ?” 
“T will,” she said, with a great sob. 
“ My darling !” 


Echo bore the words to us, softly though they were 


spoken. I played a crashing chord or two, after th 
manner of Richards. 


“You may not bear from me,” continued Fred. ‘1 
must not give any clue to where I am, and therefore 
Men accused 
of murder ean be fetched home from any part of the 


cannot write—at least, not at present. 


world. Only trust me, Edna. 
be tor years.” 

No fear but she would. 
his hand. 

“ You must take it, Frederick. 
salary—ten pounds—and I chance to have it by me 
a loan, if you will; but take it you shail. 


Trust me! though i 


upon.” 
“ But, Edna—” 


“T declare I will throw it away if you do not take 


it,” she returned, excitediy. ‘ Do not be cruel to me 


Frederick. 
doubts and fears you would not hesitate.” 
“ Be it so, Edua. It wili help me onward. 


may be.” 


So his boast of having money to take him to the 
They began 
to take leave of one another, Edna sobbing bitterly. I 


coast had been all a sham. Poor Fred! 


plunged into the Hallelujah Chorus. 


Tod watched her safely across the churchyard. 
Then we locked the door again for the dressing-up, I 
The first operation 
was that of cutting his hair short, for which we had 
No laborer would 
Tod 
did it well; not*counting « few notches; and left him 


piaying a fugue between whiles 


brought the Mater’s big scissors. 
have Fred’s beautiful hair, or wear it so long. 


none on his head. 


It was impossible to help laughing when we took a 


But I have not 


“ Why, how can 1 
J 


cannot come back, | suppose, while this thing is hang 


a 7% 

= not. And do you know, Edna, there 
are moments when I feel inclined not to attempt it, 
If I do get away, and 
get on in the Srates so as to make myself a home, 


Practical farmers 
get on well there if they chouse, though they have tc 
It may not be a luxurious home, 


She put a small packet in 
It is my half year’s 


It will be : 
little less miserable for me in knowing that you have 
a few pounds to help you away and to fall back 


If you knew how it will lighten my 


Truth 
to say, I did not seeghow I should have got along, 
even tu the coast, unless [ had begged on my way. It 
is a loan, Edna, and I will try to repay it as soon as 


Later we dared not stay; it was past vine now. I! sing to worship God, you know, and He is in the church 


bade Fred good-by, and God-speed. 


your time; you'll hear the clock strike,” was Tod’s! 
parting injunction, given in a whisper. 
Sion and trust you'll dodge the ene- 
my Andas soop as you are clear of the churchyard 
make off as if the dickens were behind you.” 
We walked home in the moonlight, silent enough, 
Tod handing me the bundles to carry. The Squire at- 
tacked us, demanding whether we had stayed out to 
look at the moor. 

And I tossed and turned ou my restless bed till the 
morning hours, thinking of poor Fred Westerbicok, and 
of whether he would get away. When sleep at last 
came it brought a very vivid dream. I thought he did 
mt get away. He was unable to unlock the church door. 
Whether Tod and I had double-locked it in leaving | 
knew not; but Fred could not get it open. When 
Clerk Bumford entered the church in the morning, and 
the early comers of the congregation with him, there 
stood Fred, hopelessly waiting to be taken. I saw him 
as plainly in my dream as 1 had ever seen him in reali- 
ty; with the dirty smock-frock, the patched boois, and 
the clipped hair, Shepherd, who scemed to follow me 
in, darted jorward and seized him; and in the confusion 
Lawoke, Just for a minute I thought it was true—a 
scene actually enacted. Would it prove so? 

“ You have gone and dune a fine thing, Master Jobn- 
ny Ludlow !” 

The salutation came from Clirk Bumford. He was 
standing at the church door on Sunday morning, looking 
out as if he expected me, bis face pale and stein. I haw 
run on betimes; in fact, before the bell began. 

** What have I done, Bumford!” 

“ Why, you just went and left this here church open 
last night! You never locked it up! When 1 come in 
but now, I found the door right on the latch; never as 
much as shut!” 

Beginning to protest till all was blue that I Aad shut 
and locked the dvor—as I knew too well—caution pull- 
ed me up, and whispered me to take the blame. 

“}m sure I thought I locked it, Bumford. I never 
left it unlocked before, and Ill take care I never leave 
it so again.” 

“Such a thing as having the church open for a night 
was never hecred of,” he grumbled, turning away to 
ring out the first peal of the bell. ‘ Why, I might have 
had all my store vu’ candles stole !—there’s nigh a pound 
on ’em in here. And my black gownd—and the par- 
son’s gownd—and his surplice! Besides the grave-dig- 
ging tools, and other odds and ends.” 

Shutting himself into his den underneath the belfrey, 
and tugging fiercely at the cords, the bell tinkled out, 
warning the parish that it was time to come to morning 
service. The bell-ringer was a poor old man named 
Japhet. who was apt to be alittle late. Upon which, 
Bumford would begin the ringing, and blow Japhet up 
when he came. 

Not a suul was yet in church. I went down the mii- 
dle isle, softly calling Fred Westerbrook’s name. Ile 
did not answer; and | went back, hoping to my heart 
he bad got clear away. Neverthelexs, I could not 
shake off the remembrance of my unpleasant dream. 

Of ail idiots, that Bumford was the worst. Japhet 
had taken his place at the bell, and he was telling the 
parson of ay sins. 

“ Rizht or the latch all the blessed night, Sir! We 
might have found the whole ckurch ransacked out this 
morning!” 

Mr. Holland, a mild man, with cares of his own 
looked at me with a half smile. ‘ How was it Johnny ” 

“IT have assured Bumford, Sir, that it shall not hap- 

en again. I certainly thought I had locked it when I 
took him back the key. No harm has come of it.” 

“But harm might ha’ come,” persisted Bumford. 
“ Look at all them candles in there! and the gownds and 
surplices! Pretly figures we should ha’ cut, saving his 
reverence’s presence, with nothing to put upon our 
backs this here blessed morning !” 

“Talking of the key, I missed mine this morning,” 
remarked Mr. Holland. “ Have you fetched it away fur 
any purpose, Bumford ?” 

“ What the totLer church key ?” exclaimed Bumford. 
“Not I, Sir; I'd not be likely to fetch that key when I’ve 
got the tother one—and without your reverence’s knowl- 
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with you and hears you; He is not a mile or two away 
“ Between half-past twelve and one, mind, will be| that you need shout out to be heard all that distance.” 


“ Please, Sir, Mr. Richards tells us to sing out loud: 


“Good luck to|as loud as ever we can.” 


“ Well, never mind Mr. Richards to-day. I am going 
to play, and I tell you to sing softly. If you don’t I 
shall stop the organ and let you shout by yourselve:, 
You’ll not like that. To shout and shriek in church 
is more irreverent than [ care to talk of.” 

I watched the different groups walkin. Our people 
were pretty early. When the parson’s children came in, 
Mrs. Holland was with them, so that Edna Blake was 
enabled to join the singers. Edna had dark circles 
round her eyes. They looked out at mine with a pain- 
ful inquiry in their depths. 

“ Yes, I think it is all right,” I nodded in answer. 

“ Mr. Holland has missed the church key,” she whis- 
pered. “Coming along to church, Charley suddenly 
called out that he remembered hiding it in Mr. Fred 
Westerbrook’s cont pocket. Mrs. Holland seemed quite 
put out about it, and asked me how [ could pussibl 
have allowed him to come into the study and sit there.” 

“ There’s old Westerbrook, Edna! His face is fiere- 
er than usual.” 

Mrs. Westbrook was with him, in a peach-colored 
shining silk gown, And so, one after another, all 
came in, and the service began. It caused quite a 
sensation when Mr, Holland made a pause, after turn- 
ing to the Litany, and read out the announcement: 
“Your prayers are requested for Walter Gisby, who 
lies in dangerous extremity.” Men’s heads moved and 
bonnets fluttered. 

“How I wish you played for us always, Johnny!” 
cried Miss Susan Page, looking in upon me as people 
passed out from their pews. 

“ Why, my playing is nothing, Miss Susan !” 

“Perhaps not. | don’t know. But it has this ef- 
fect, Johuny—it sends us home with a feeling of peace 
in our hearts. What with Richard's crashing and the 
singers’ shouting, we are generally turned out in a 
state of irritation.” 

I found a large collection in the church-yard. Old 
Westerbrook was holding fourth, on the subject of 
Fred’s iniquities, to the Squire and a numerous audi- 
ence. Mrs. Westerbrook looked simply malicious, 

“No, I do not know where he is hiding,” said the 
master of the N. D. farm in answer to a question, “I 
wish I did know. I would hang him with all the plea- 
sure in my life. An ungrateful, ne’er do-weil, reck- 
less — What’s that, %juire? You'd recommend me 
to increase the reward? Why, I have increased it, 
[ have doubled it, Old Jones has my orders to post 
up fresh bills.” 

“If all’s true that’s reported, he can’t escape very 
far; he had ne money in his pocket,” put in young Mr. 
Stirling, of the Court, who sometimes came over to 
our church. _“ Who played to-day ?” 

“ Johnny Ludlow.” 

“Oh, did you, Johnny?” he said, tuning to me, 
“Tt was very pleasant. And so was the singing.” 

“It would have been better worth your hearing had 
Mrs. Todhetley played—as she was to have done,” I 
said, wishing they’d not bring me up before people, 
and knowing that my playing was just as simple as it 
could be, neither florid noe fiowery. 

“Z have seen what Frederick Westerbrook was, 
this many a year past,” broke in Mrs, Westerbrook in 
aloud tone. “ Mr. Westerbrook knows that I have 
given him my opinion again and again. Only he 
would not listen.” 

“How could I believe that my own brother’s son 
was the scamp you and Gisby nmde him out to be?” 
testily demanded old Westerbrook, who in his way 
was just as unsophisticated and straightforward as the 
Squire, and would have been as good-natured, let 
alone. ‘1’m sure Fred used to be as steady and duti- 
ful as heart could wish.” 

“You had better say he is still,” said she. 

“ But, hang it!—I don’t say it, ma’am,” fired old 
Westerbrook. “I should be a fool to say it. Unfor- 
tunately, I can’t say it. I have lived to find he is 
everything that’s bad—and I say that hanging’s too 
good for him.” 


“Mr. Holland came out of the church and passed 


final look at him in the rays of the moon, Fred turn- 
ing himself about to be inspected; his hair, clipped 
nearly to the roots, suggesting a suspicion that he 
had just come out of prison; his trousers, not reaching 


edge, either.” 
* Well, I cannot find it anywhere,” said Mr. Holland. 
He went into the vestry with the last words. Close 


us, hglting a moment to speak, “I am on my way to 

pray by poor Gisby,” he said. “They have sent for 
” 

me. 


to the ankle, showing off the heavy, patched, disrep- 
utable boots; the smock frock; and Mack's spotted 


cotton nec! h rchief muffled round his chin ! 
“ Your own mother wouldn’t know you, Fred.” 


“ What a figure I shall cat if Lam droppe 1 upon, and 
brought back ?” 


“Take heart map!” cried Tod. “ Resolve to get off, 


and you will get off.” 
“ Yes, Fred! 
think you will be helped still.” 
Thank you, Johnny. Thank you both. I wW take 
heart. And if I ever live to return, I hopeI shall 
thank you better.” . 


You have been he’ped hitherto, and I 


upon that arrived Shepherd, a folded paper in his hand. 
It contained a request that Gisby might be prayed for in 
the Litany. 

“ What! ain’t he dead yet?” asked Bumford. ‘“ No,” 
returnea Shepherd. ‘The doctors be afraid that inflam- 
mation’s a se.ttng in now. Any way, be is rare and 
bad, poor man.” 

Next came in my set of singers, chiefly boys and girls 
from the parish school. But they sang Letter than such 
chidren generally sing. Mrs. ‘lodhetley had long taken 
pains with them, but latterly it had all been upset by 
Richards’ erotchets. 

“ Now, look here,” said I, gathering them before me. 
“ We are not going to have any shrieking to-day, We 





_ Help f Thieves! Robvers! Help!” 

The shouts came froin our yard as we were sitting 
down to breakfast on Monday morning, and we rushed 
out. There stood Mack, in the greatest state of ex- 
citement possible; his eyes lifted, his arms at work, 
and his breath gone. The servants ran but too, 
“Why! what on earth’s the matter, Ben Mack ?” 
demended the Squire. ‘‘ Have you pone mad ?” 

“ We've had thieves in the barn, sir! Thieves, All 
my clothes is stole.” 

“ What clothes ?” 

“Them what I left in’t o’ Saturday night, Squire 














My smock-frock, and 


g kaos and my spotted cot 


on neck-handkecher, “hey be gone, they be,” 












































p “ Nonsense !” said the Squire, while I and Tod kept 
our faces. “ We have not had thieves here, man.” 

“ But ‘deed, and the things be gone, Squire. Clean 
gone! Not so much asa shred on’em left. Please 
come and sce for yourself, sir.” ; ; 

He turned, and went across the yard with hopping 
strides, The Squire followed, evidently at fault, and 
the rest of us aftcr him. 

“It’s a merey as the horses and the waggins bain’t 
took!” cried Mack. “And the harness! and that 
there wheelbarrer— ” , 

“But what do you say is taken, Mack ?” inter 

rupted the Squire, cutting him short, and; looking 
round the barn. 
+ # All my traps, Sir. My best smock-frock and my 
boots aud my spotted cotton neck-handkecher. A 
beautiful pair 0’ boots, Squire, that I generally keeps 
here, in case I be sent off to Alcester or Evesham o1 
where not, and had to tidy myself vp a bit.” 

Tod backed out of the barn, doubled up, nearly 
choking at the “ beautiful” boots. 

“But why do you think they are stolen, Mack ?” 
said the Squire. 

“T left ‘em safe here o’ Saturday evening, Sir, when 
T locked up the barn The things be all gone now; 

you may ree as they be, Squire. There bain’t a ves- 
tige of ‘em—and what will become of me? A’most a 
new smock-frock, and the beautifullest pair o’ strong 
boots, as ’ud ha’ lasted me for years.” 

Tod shrieked out at last, unable to help himself. 
Mack cast a reproachful glance at him, as if he 
thought the merriment too cruel. 

“You must have been drinking on Saturday, Ben 
Mack, and fancied you left ’em here,” put in Molly, 


tartly. 
“(To be corel ded in our next. 


Cheddar Cheese. 


This favorite cheese, the wake of which twenty years ago wa‘ 
confined to a rich dairy district of omersetsbire on the south of 
the Mendip | ills, is now largely supplied from a somewhat sim 
ilar soil and climate in the southwestern cor nties of Scotland 
The price of Dunlop cheese, then the best Scotch cheese w s at 
that tim» much depressed, and as Cheddar cheese fetched » 
moch better price, it occurred to some of the more adventurcu: 
of the Scotch dairy farmers, that as the qnality of their milk war 
not inferior, there might be no great difficulty in transportin, 
the Cheddar mode of mannfacture to the north, and substitn- 
ting it for the Dunlop. This was done simuitaneously in Wig- 
tonshire and yrsbire, and with so much succesa that in ter 
years after its introduction, be manufacture of the Cheddar va 
riety extended itself over the dairy districts of the southwest o 
Seotland, and now yields an annual supply probably considera 
bly greater than that of the parent Mstrict. ‘Ibe quality, as test 
ed in the open market, is not interior, and this simple change o° 
system has added an annual valoe of at least £100,000 to th 
dairy product of the Scotch southwestern counties. But th: 
equality in value of the article so produced is often disputed by 
the Somersetabire farmers, aud it is telt by their northern bretb.- 
ren that every reasonable opportunity for comparison should b 
offered by both. In June, 1869, a distinct challenge was mad: 
bv the farmers and cheese-makers of Galloway to the farmer: 
and cheese-makera of Cheddar, in omersetsbire, for $200 a side 
to compete at some convenient plxce in England. But it wa- 
not accepted. ‘The matter rematned in abeyance till the begin 
ning of the present year, wheu, in consequence of a conversation 
with the Lord Lieutenant of * owersetshire, Sir John Hay in- 
formed the Secretary of the Galloway Agricultural society tha’ 
the challenge, if again made, would probably not now be declin- 
ed by the Somersetsbire cheere- makers, and indicated the Agri 
caltural “bow at -tamford, in Septembrr next, as a fi ting locali 
ty fer the competiticn. The bint was at once accepted, the 
challenge by the Scotch farmers was repeated, an! the place and 
time approved. But the Frome Far: ers Clab have just deci 
ded, after communicating with sume of the largest cheese-maker> 
in Scoserset. not to euter into competition with the *cotch ma 
kera, the only reason alleged being * their inabili y to go so far 
as Stamford.” ‘Ibe respective distances being as two to one ip 
favor of the sontbern farmers, they run the risk of being chargeo 
witb fearing defeat at the hands of their northero pupils. 











AnoTHER USE FoR Mustarv—The lives of miny of 
us are nothing else than instances of slow poison. What with 
unwho'esome food and adulterated drink, it is really a wonder of 
wonders that we liveso long. But cases in which psople perish 
by a single fatal draught are happily few and far between They 
may, however, occur in connection with any of us, and it is as 
well to be prepared. Suppose, then, one should swallow poison 
— what should be do ly to the mustard—pot; it may save bi» 
life. A table-ep of ordivary tard, mixed in a wine 
glassfal of water, will seldom fail to produce sickness. ‘‘In the 
murtard-pot,”’ trays a distinguisbed writer on food, ** we have one 
of the safest and swiftest of emetics.” ‘This surely is a fact worth 
knowing. — Family Ma azine. 


An exhibition is now taking place of the collection of 
upward of | 000 tapestries of different kinds which exists at the 
Royal falace of Madrid. They are the most important jo En- 
rope. The oldest specimens are those whic belonged to Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, Philip ‘le bel” and the Emperor Charles V.; 
after these, those of the other Spanish kings of the House ot 
Anstria, and the Spanish Bourbons, and ending by those which 
were copied from the cartoons of Goya and others at the carpet 
manufactory founded by Charles III., which still exists at Mad- 
rid. These tapestries are stored away in the vaults of the pa- 
lace, and are well preserved. During the reign of the Queen 
Isebella it was customary to cover with tapestry the four sides 
of the gallery of the drst floor of the palace on certain religious 
festivities of the year, or at the cbristenings or marriages ot the 
Spanish princes. These were tha only occasions on which the 
public were ever allowed to see the eighty or b ad i 








| Antique and Modern Furniture. 





surround bimeelf witb furniture m de in tbe middle of the nine- 


mente. Very little of it will have survived in its integrity. By 
the side of a great deal of modern furniture, old furniture may 
at once be } nown by the superiority of its work mansbip. 
tables stand more steadily, the drawers open more smoctbly, 
more care has been given to all the details. It is true that there 
are particnlar classes ot f' rnitare in which new requirements or 
new inventicne have given birth to real improvements, For ex- 
ample, the easy chairs and sofas of modern times are more com- 
fortable though less beantiful than the easy-chairs and sofas of a 
century ago. Whether we lounge move than our grandfathers 
or wbetber the art of stuffing has been carried to greater perfec- 
tion, new stnffed furniture, when it is good, is better than old. 
But the instances in which the comparison yields a similar re- 
sult might 'e told on ove band. For the most part the turni 
ture of the eighteenth and even of the seventeenth century was 
‘ar more nicely adapted to its object than furniture made to an- 
awer the same purpose since. Look at the ‘‘ davenport’’ which 
bas so generally supereeded the ** burean” or ‘ secretary” at 
which lad es wrote their letters and reckon d up ther accounts 
« bundred years back It resembles its predecessor in being in- 
tended for serious work as well ws for the were scribbling ofa 
note, and therefore it is properly fitted up with receptacles for 
papers and memoranda of all kicds. To get at there the writer 
mus’ either raire up the desk cn which ber blotting—' ook rests, 
or reach round to drawers at the side— neither of which methods 
are very convenient in practice. In the old-fashioned * secre- 
tary” her papers and account-bo»ks were arranged in drawers 
and pigeon-holes that faced her as she wrote, and she could get 
at the contents of all or any of them without derangiog the des« 
‘0 front of her or changing her positeon eqcept to raise ber arm. 
Another merit of the best old work ia its simplicity. The leg of 
modern table is usually covered at interval: with a kind of wood- 
en goitres answering no usefal end, and giving no pleasures to 
the eye. The only object in introducing them seems to have 
neen to show bow many strango excrescences can be created by 
the turning lathe. ‘The leg of an old table goe- straight down to 
rhe ground, either as a square or as a circle, and if anything not 
needed for support is introduced, it 1s done so quietly and with 
40 little pretension tbat the idea of support remains the leacing 
idea. In old furniture, if you ask yourself why such and such a 
‘eature is presen , you can almost always see that the workman 
bad a purpose in what he did. He meant the addition either to 
increase the use nlvess of bis wo:k or to make it ornamental as 
well as useful. The modern cabinet-maker seems seluom to 
vave any end ia view beyond doing what be bimself and every 
dody round bim have been doing all their working lives, or else 
loing something different solely for the sake of change. His 
«ea of ornamentation alternates between extravagant eccentrici- 
ties of outline and equally xtravagant juxtapositions of colors, 
‘tr, f ba goes beyond this, it 1s usually in tbe direction of addi- 
tional costliness of material, All that be does is done because 
he bas a vague feeling that he must do something, not, as was 
tbe care with the old workman, with the intention of doing a 
varticular thing for a particular purpose It is obvious that this 
latter quality was far more calculated to lead to good workman- 
mavsbip than the former. he one implies thought, the otner 
implies nothing more than a kind of despa ring inability to 
think. The man who knew why he made the legs ot bis chairs 
ind tables in one sbape and not in another, and why he used 
*rnawentation of a particular kind and applied it in a particular 
way, would be likely to know that the fanction of a drawer is to 
slide in and out easily, and that i* is not enough that a piece of 
tarniture should convey the promise of solidity to the eye if the 
promise is broken when it comes to wearand tear. It is not 
meant, of course, that there is no such thing as well-made 
modern furniture. But soundness of construction is a rare merit 
nowadays, and it is a merit that has to be paid for. Even after 
tbe reaction that bas of late years set in in favor of old farni 
ture, it can still be brought more cheaply than equally strong 
modern farniture. 

Supposing that these merits of sound workmanship, simplic- 
ity of design, and cheapness of cost, could be secured in new 
farnitare, would it then Le equal to old furniture? It is plain 
that if it will not be equal, at all events in essentials, the art of 
farpisbing wast by aud by come to an end. There ix a limit to 
the awount of old turniture that can be brought into the market, 
nd at the rate at which itis now being hunted out, the supp y 
will be virtually exhausted before many years have passed. For- 
tunately, however, there is no need to place old furniture upon 
this pi 1 PP bable merit. Canturies may roll away 
without giving birth to another John Bel'ini or seeing a cathe- 
drat built which shall rival Amiens or Ely, but the humble 
achievements of the carpenter are not beyond the reach of com- 
won men. T e canses which have made the furniture of the 
nineteenth century so unsatisfactory can be po nted out in 
themselves and are not past remedy. There 8 no necessity thet 
chairs and tables should be pretentious or badly made or covered 
with oruawent which is only valued because it cost a great deal 
of money. ‘These are taults which would soon disappear if the 
furnisning public came to see tbat they were faults. It does 
not peed an expert's eye to detect whether a table stands firmly 
oa its legs or a dtawer moves smoothly in its groove. It is true 
that #n ing trad n will contrive to conceal some facts 
which are exceedingly material to the permanence of farviture. 
There may be no means of determining whether wood is season- 
ed or unseasoned, except by waiting to see whether the furni- 
ture in which it has been used gets warped by ase. But, no 
proportion as cabinet ma+ers fouad their work more accurately 
judged and apprec‘ated, they would set greater store by their 
own reputation, and be more loth to risk loss of customers in 
the race after immediate protits Indeed, it is only farto ay 
that this error has never been universal. Even int e times 
when taste was atits worst there have been upholsterers who 
have sent out good work, and have set their faees steadily 
against the generul disposition to scamp everything which is not 
seen, and to think thata piece of turniture baa lasted long 
enough if it has looked well while it has stood in the shop, and 
has survived by a decent in erval the passage from the shop to 
the purchaser's house. As regards ch the prospect is 
less bope ul. When the greater cost alike of material and of 
‘labor is taken into account, it iy bard to see how furniture as 
good as the old can ever be made anything like as cheaply. It 
may be objected that very many new materials have been 














which were displayed. After tbe revolution of September, 1862, 
these periodical exhibitions ceased, or were almost entirely re- 
dace:l to the few regal ceremonies which took place during the 
short reign of King Amadeus. A plan was fermed to make a 


ght into ase during the present century, and that the facili- 
ties foc bring ng materials from all couatries have been greatly 
incressed. But these new materials are wostly sabstitut s for 
those formerly in use, and it is seldom that for artistic purposes 
the substitute proves as valuable as the origiual. There are ia 





wusenro of tapestries at the Escurial, and a commission was ap- 
Pointed to carry it out. The finest were taken there; but this 
was never realized, and the tapestries were safely 
to Madrid. 


stances to the contrary, as the displacement of the softer and 
cheaper woods which were employed by carvers in the last cen- 


brought back/tury by oak, but, as. rule the new material will not lend itself 


to the purposes of the cabinet maker as readily as the old one. 


One eminent merit of old furniture is implied in the mere 
statement that it is old. Ifany collector in the latter part of the 
twentieth century should be so hopelessly junatic as to wish to 


teenth century, be will probably have to be content with frag- 


The 


No wood, for example, has tuken the place of mabogany, and 
the difficulty of getting really fine mabogany increases every 
day. ‘T'be increased cost of material is trifling, however, com- 
pared with the increased cost of labor. This increase is of two 
kinds, one arising from the general rise in wages in all trades, 
the other arising from the separation which has grown up be- 
tween the ordipary and the art workman. In the last centary 
there was a great deal of original work done by ordinary car- 
penters. In his very interesting catalogue of the ancient and 
modern woodwork in the South Kensington Museum Mr, Pollen 
says that the pupils of Gibbons wire the founders of an ** admi- 
rable school of arcbitectural carvers to whom we owe the orna- 
mental Idings so in old London of the eighteenth 
century.” They worked in soft woods, so that no great expendi- 
ture of time was needed, and if the result was a failure no Beri- 
ous oss was incurred. Mr. Pollen gives the following descrip- 
tion of a chimney piece front carved in lime woo’, probably by 
the father of Sir Haumpbrey Davy, which is now in the faruitare 
court in the Museum. ** The cornice moulaings are covered with 
delicate surface carving, and the lower member is a smail 
pierced battlement nm the manner of Ch ppendale. sop's 
fable of the Stork and the Fox is the su ject of the con‘re panel; 
tbe stork is returning the rick of the fox by giving bim noth ng 
but a long necked vase, out of which she is eating, while the tox 

is reduced to licking the lip of the jar for bis share. Little 
panels filled with such subjects or with Apollo, the Muses, and 

similar classical compositions continued to the end of the cen- 

tury to form the centres of chimney piece ornament in London 

houses.” It would be impossible to get work of this kind done 
now, except by artists of much higher mark than the carvers of 
the last century, many of whom were pro ably | ttle if at all, 

superior to ordivary carpenters. The gulf ' etween the urtist and 
the workman bas become toc wide to be often crossed, and in 

the rare cases when it is crossed the carpenter in 'ecoming an 

artist usually ceases to be a carpenter. What is wanted is such 

diffisiop of taste as shall once more bring the simpler forms 
of artistic work mansh p witbin the reach of commcn workmen. 

—Corvhill Magazine. 


Reminiscences of the Last Days of Sir Walter 
Scott. 








In the month cf February he sustained a paralytic shock ; as 
soon as I heard of this I went to Miss Scott, from whom | learned 
the particulars. Sbe had seen ber father in bis study a short 
time before, apparently in bis usual bealth. Sbe bad returned 

to the drawing-room when Sir Walter opened the door, came in, 

but stood looking at ber witb a most peculiar and dreadful ex- 

pression of Iti diately struck her he had come 
to communicate some very distres ing intelligence, and she ex- 

claimed: ‘: Ob, papa! is Johnnie goue?” He made ro reply, 

but still continued standing still and regarding h-r with the 
same fearful expression. She then Cried, ‘*Ob papa! speak ! 

Tell me, i it Sopbia herseli ?” Still he remained immovable. 

Almost frantic, she then screamed, ‘' It is Walter! it is Walter! 
{ know it is.” Upon which Sir Walter fell senseless on the floor, 

Medical as-istance was speedily procured. after being bled he 

recovered his speech, and his first words were, ‘* It was very 

strange! very horrible.” He afterwards told her he had all at 
ouce felt very queer, as if unable to articulate: he then went up 

stairs. in hopes of getting rid of the sensation by movement ; 
but it would not do, ha felt perfectly tongre-tied, or rather 
chained, til overcome by w tnessing her distress. This touk 
place, | think, on the 15th, and on the 1 th | was invited to dine 
with him, und tound bim without any trace otf illness, but as 
cheerful and an mated as usual. ot beiug very correct as to 
dates, I should scarcely have ventured to name the day bad not 
a trifling circumstance served to mark it. Attur dinner be pro - 
posed that instead of going to the drawing-room, «e should re- 
main with bim and have tea in the dining-rcom. In the iater- 
val tbe post letters were brought, »nd among other there was 
ove from a sister of Sir !homas Lawrence, (Mrs. Blovam,: en- 
closing a letter of her brother's, having heard that Sir Walter 
had expressed a wish to have some memuria! of him, * rather of 
his pencil than bis pen,”’said be as he banded the letters to me, 
who as a collector of autographs would probably value them 
more tban he did, and on reterring to Mrs. Bloxam’s let er 
find the Fdinburgh post-mark, February 18th. I received re- 
peated invitations to Abbotsford, and bad fixed to go on the 17th 
of «pril, when, the day before, Mrs. Skene called upon me with 
the sad tidings of another paralytic stroke, which not only put a 
stop to my visit for the present, but rendered it very doubtfal 
whether | should ever see him again. But the worst fears ot his 
friends were not yet to be realized. Early in May the invitation 
was renewed in a note from himself, which I availed myself of, 
too well assured it was a privilege L@hould enjoy for the last 
time. Ono reaching Abbotsford | found some morning visitors, 
(Mr. and Mrs. James, &c.,) in the drawing room, but as soon aa 
hey were gone sir Walter sent for me to bis study. J tound 
bim se»ted in bis armchair, but with his habitual politeness he 
insisted on rising to receive me, though he did so with such ex- 
trem difficulty | would gladly have dispeased with this mark of 
courtesy. Hi. welcome was aot less cordial than usnal, but he 
spoke ina slow and somewhat indistinct manner, ani as I sat 
close by bim | could perceive but too plainly the change which 
had taken place since we last met His figure was unwieldy, 
not so much from increased bulk as trom diminished life a d 
energy; bis face was swollen and puffy, his complexion mottled 
und discolored, his eyes heavy and dim: bis head had been 
shaved, and he wore a8 vall biack silk .ap, which was extremely 
unbecoming. Altogether, the change was no less striking than 
painful to behold. ‘I'he impression, however, soon wore off, on 
finding, as [ believed, that bis mind was upimpaired, and his 
warm, kindly feelings unchanged. There was no company, and 
the dinner party consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Lockhart, Miss ». ott, 
and myself. Sir Walter did not join ns till the dessert,when he 
entered, assisted by his servant, and took his place at the foot 
of the t.ble. is grandchildren were then brought in, and | is 
favorite, Johnnie Lockhart was seated by his side. 1 must 
have forgot most things before I can cease to recall that most 
striking and impressive spectacle, each day repeated, as it 
d, with P gloom. The first transient glow of 
cheerfulness which bad welcomed my arrival had away, 
and been succeeded by an air of langour and dejection which 
sank to deepest sadness «hen Lis eye rested tor a moment on his 
once dirling grandson, the c ild of so much prids and promise, 
now, alas! how changed. /t was most touching to look upon 
one whose morning of lite had been so bright and beantifal, 
and, s illin the sunny days of childhood, transformed into an 
image of decrepitude and decay. The fair bloom ng cheek and 
‘finely chiseled features were now shr nk and stiffened into the 
wan and rigid inflexibility of uld age; while the black b ndages 
which swathed the little pale sad countenance, gave addition il 
gloom and harshness to the profound melancholy which clouded 
its most intellectual expression. se and death were stamp 
ed upon the grandsire and the boy as they sat side by side with 
averted e)es, each as if in the bitterness of his own heart retus- 
ing to comfort or be comforted —Susay Epm nstoxs Ferarr, 
an Temple Bar. 
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; ; i N f Road. 1874. 1873. i 
Railroad Zernings in 1874. PI cn Uimecesen se 2.094 +81 2,008 078 The ee aa of the APPLETONS'’ 
We rublith to-day a table of the earnings for — & Cosnet.- — we Spe = = AMERICAN CYCLOPADI A, 
1874 end 1873, with comparisons in gros: and| y., River, Ft, Scott ~ Dac i ie a. The following is a synopsis of the new law New Revised Edition, 
per mile, of sll the railroads of this countrys| Gulf...... i 707,982 | regulatiog savings banks deposits : Ratiesly rewritten by the ablest writers on everv subject 


from which reports have been received at thir 
date, including moat of those which make a re- 
port for the calendar year. This list inclades 
the lines of 69 companies, with 23,492 miles of 
toad -—- about one-third «f the entire mileage 


worked doring the year. A notable fact illoe- 
trating the dcclive in railroad construetion of 
late is the elight increase ehown by tha liver 
over the milea @ which they wo ked in 1873 It 
ig only 471 miles or two per cent. lhe erore 
earvitgs:«f there rosds wrs about $209,000 000 
egainst $219,000,000 in 1873. the decrease o' 
ten millions baing 4.6 per cent., but »s it war 
made ov a larger mileage, the depreesion ip 
traffic is larger than this figure ind’ca’es, That 
is chown | etter by the earnings per mile. which 
have fallen f-om $9,512 to $8,895, and the §61& 
of decreare is equal to 64 per cent, These earn- 
jogs per mile are c priderabdly grater than the 
averege in the United states. The average re- 
ported in Pooi’s Manoal a year ego was $7,948; 
these are greater by an eighth If the proporti b 
ho ds good on tbe otber railroads not included ip 
this table of a decrase of 64 per cent. in gris 
earpings pr mile, we may sey icuzhly that the 
earnings of American railioads were about $33, 
090 000 less in 1874 than io 1873, while ap 
average faving of about 10 per cent, in workin 
expenses wovld have coun'erbalanced this lose, 
Many companirs have saved more than this, an: 
it is not improbable perhape, thst the net earn. 
ings of the railroads «ft the Uvited States wer 
as gieat io 1474 as in 1873. This is not a satis 
fectory condition of things, however, tor the 
capital invested iv this property. which draw: 
its interest (if it gets any) from theee net earn- 
ings, was much greater io 1'74, @ great many 
compenies having beguo improvements when 
the tr ffic wae pressing them in 1872, or the 
ear'y tart of 1873, wh: se cost bec me a charg: 
upon capital first in 1874 


Gulf 
Mobile & Ohio......... 2,891 019 


2,801,127 

Neweastle & Beaver 
VaRepccsceccecsess SBS 351,089 
New Jersey Southenn,.. 513 655 745 794 
Northero Central,..... 4676 590 6,031 366 
Odio & Mi-slseippi...... 3,682,099 8,651,686 


Oil Creek & All. gheny 

BRU, ccccccccecexee §=6S8GLERS 
Pacific of Miseouri..... $ 802,%97 
Pern. Meioe L ve.....20 296.331 
Peov. Branches ....... 2 34% 040 
Puiladelphia & Evie.... 3 616 219 


1 067,734 
8,707 942 
2: 308 48: 
2 677.527 
3.842.067 


Puts. Cin. & Si. Lonis.. 3.573,319 3,841,215 
Pits. Ft W.& Chic,... 8 599 472 9,619 074 
Pitts, Vir. & Char’n... 137,€99 66 946 
Quincy, Mo, & Pac..... 107,151 92,739 
Kome, Watertown & 

Ozdens..... ecccessoo 1,182,868 1,194,613 
st. L, Alt. & T. H., 

Maio Lioe, ......... 1,264,137 1,368 652 
&. L. Alt & T. GB, 

Prauches....e-se000. 559 347 687.485 
St. L., Iron Mt. & So... 8 262.660 2,539 53* 
St. L. & Southeast’a.... 1 258,754 1,294 498 
S’. P. & Si ux City.... 6151990 539 824 
Sioux City &st P..... 281.115 224 ¢88 
South Canlina......... 1,366,972 1,491 Olt 
Col. Peoria & Warsaw... 1,063,118 1,224 88 
Vol, Wabash & Wertern 4,997 72) 5 738 807 
Uaien Pacific.......... 10,559,880 10 266 104 


United New Jersey..... 8 700 919 
Western Union........ 1123,108 
623,391 
884 920 


1,187 634 
Lo a, 
West W eoonsin....... 


8.5:6 740 | ment to fifty per cent. of tneir surplus. 


680 856 | voter, bills of exchange, drafta or avy other per- 
869,1¢9 | -onal securities; or deal or trade in werchandis~ 


“It provides that the Superintendent of the 
Banking Depaitment thill have the power of 
chartering eavings binks after certain forms and 
proceediage ehall have been cowpiied with, 
following the precedents as to chartering 
banks of discount and deposit, insurance com- 
panies, religious eocieties social and literary 
clabs maovaotacturing and rai road c rporations, 
all of which are chartered under geveral Jawa, 
Tt a’eo gives the Superintendent authority to 
chance the name of savings banke, and consent 
to their removal from one locality to another 
within the eame county whereia euch contin- 
geocies may arise, 

‘his law limits the deposits tp the namo of 
any ce individual to five th ueand dollars, and 
the interest to be allowed to depositors to eix 
per cent, per annum, It permite a sup ur 
fuod to be accnmulsted amountiog to ten per 
cent of the deposits, after wbich all the net 
earvings are to be divided among the depositors. 
It determives bow the deposits are to be in- 
vestea, tbat is, in bond: an1d mortgages on real 
estates, in United States and New York S ate 
stocks in stocks of other States which have pot 
defaulted ia payment o' princip | and interes 
witnin ten years; inci'y county village acd 
town bonds of thie State, and in real estate and 
buildings pecesryary for the convenient tianeac- 
action of their business, | miting euch invest- 
It pro- 
hibits them from loaning their depo its upon 





Total decrense........ceseeee 
—RR. Guzeite. 


te ee ee ee 
Rerupiators Korcen Tu tay Up —The county 


- $100 9,631 


lected to provide fur paviog interest on Cou:t. 


‘The roads given io cur table earved in 1873] NOv8e bonde, the Unive § ates Ci cuit Court bas 


nearly 42 per c:' nt, of tle total earnings reporte: 
in Poor’s M: nasal for that year, 
parts of the countiy, though ‘bere are but (wo 
New England roids (mo-t of the roads ther 
reportiog only for a fiecn] year ending earlies 
then D. cember), and thers are but five Southern 
1oade, Oj the whole 60 no les: than 47 are rail- 


issued a pe emptory writ of mandamns req string 


They are in a)}| the C mmisswnere to levy a -pecial tax this year 


sofficient to pry all costs and twen‘y-five per 
cent, of the judgment, and the same for each 
succeading year an'il the dept is cancelle*, 
—_—_—_— 
A Broervern Appoisteo F-R THe New York, 


roads west vf Penneylvania, and coi fl oorth of| WeeT ‘Howe anv Caicago Raitgvad Compayy.— 


the Obio and tbe south line of Misscuri. 

The earuit ge per mile show that 25 10ads had 
increa ed and 44 decreased earn ng. The in- 
creases vary up to 25 per cent, for the S ous 
City & St Paul, and even 106 per cent in the 
case of one road, which, however, was vot fairly 
open: d iu 1873 = The itcresces ove t 10 per cent 
are the Chartiers, 16.1 per cent.; the Le roit, 
Lansing and Lake Michigan, 11 9 per cent ; the 
In ernational snd Great Norh-ro, 141 per 
ceut.; the K:0x and Lincoln, 14 per cevt.; the 
Pec de of Missouri. 178 per cent; the Pitte- 
boreh, Virgivia and Charleston, 10,6 per cent.; 
the Quincy, Mi souri aud Pacific, 15 5 per cent.; 
and the Sioux C ty and St, Paul 25 per ceut, No 
less than sixteen roads show a d-creaee of more 
th:n 10 per cent in earnings per mile, and the 
Allegheney Valley shows 438 the Columtu 
and Hocking V Iley 33-2, the Erie and Pitte- 
borgh, 25.1, and a'l these were roads of heavy 
earnings. 

Name of Road. 1874. 1873. 
Alleguevy Valley ...+.-$2,339,472 $’,vv7 285 
Atchinson, Top:ka & 


Santa Fe..... o cocce 1,568 688 1,240,249 
Atcbison & N:braska... 353 205 672,55 
Atlantic & Guif........ 1,0. 2,256 1,005 947 
Atlantic & Pacific...... 1 860.978 1,276,+11 
Belvidere Delaware.... 1 215,648 1,148,223 
Burlington, Cedar B. & 

ET 1,180,322 
Camden & Atlantic.... 529 887 608.99 
Central of Iowa........ 642 699 615,062 
Cential ef New Jersey.. 8 589,631 8,881,366 
Ocntral’Pacific.........14,405 479 13,872 732 
Chartiors....2. ese. e+e 71,166 61,293 
Chicago & Alton....... 5,126,228 6,497,641 
Chicago, Burliogton & 

Quincy 11 645,318 11,405 226 
Chicago, Dinville& Vin, 745 064 696,729 
Chicago, Milwaukee, & 

St, Pau!.......e0.. 8,953,017 9,046,124 
Cleve.,Col., C'n & Ind. 4,248,606 4,587,449 
Cleve., Mt, Vernon & 

Delaware........2... 445.800 855,326 


Cleve & Pittsburg... . 2,972,566 
Col., Chi. & Ind. Cea- 
tah cccacceccces0<-« SOUR MS 


Colombus & Hocking 


8,671,745 
4,447,807 


Valley....seeeeeeeee 717,491 1,074,157 
Denver & Rio Grande, 
Main Line.......06. 376,959 392,504 


Det., Lars'ng & Lake 


Michigan......ee00-- 807,697 700 732 
Detroit & Milwaukee... 1,161,207 1,204,877 
Erie & Pittsburg....... 872,613 1,165,298 
Gilman, Clinton & 

Spriogfield.......... 252,490 263 815 
Illinois Central........ 7,497,855 8,334 594 
Indianapolis, Bloom. 

Weld .nccccccccccces 1,625,6&3 1,532, 242 


Indianapolis, Cincin. & 
Lafavette.. .......- 1,820,153 

Ind. & Vincennes...... 274,595 

International & Great 


1,891 263 
258,784 


Northern..........«. 1,309 574 9 27h 
Jeff, Mad. & Iud....... 1,848 582 1,437 577 
Koox & Lincoln....... 161,559 141,72v 
Lake Shore & Michigan 

Southern.....0......17 146 131 = 19,414,509 
LOWIUOED..cccese sce + 174,643 189,383 


Little Miami.....+,.++« 1,448,056 


On the apphecation of Mr. Shervurne bl.ke 
Katou, attorney tor certrin judgment creditors, 
a receiver was appointed on May 19th, by Judge 
Lawrence, to wind up the affairs of this Qom- 
pany Mr, Livingston Lansing of Bnffso re 
ceived the epp.iotrment He had ben pree 
viously appointed rceiv r by the United States 
Circuit Court on the 8b inst.,in proceedings 
brought to for close the mortgase on the pro- 
perty of the con p nv, 





Tue Bank or British Nortu Amer- 
ica.—The net profits of this bank for the 
year 1874 were £109,925 sterling; the 
usual dividend, at the rate of 10 per cent, 
has been declared for the half year end- 
ing in June. 


i enensiensmnemntinmmemmntennt 

The Seerctary of the Treasury on May 
15th issued a call for $5,000,000 addi- 
tional five-twenty coupon bonds, interest 
to cease on August 15th next. The num- 
bers are as follows: $50, Nos. 18,701 
to 20,300 ; $190, Nos 48,101 to 51,60 ; 
$500, Nos. 25,001 to 27,500 ; and $1,900, 
Nos. 75,851 to 80,650. 


The London Money Market. 


The London Economist of the 8%h inet , in 
commenting on the movement of gold from 
New York to London expresses surprise that 
the more we sbip from here the more, arpsrest 
ly, we have in the T.easury The Economiet 
writer seems to forget hat there is such a thiog 
as gold certificates. We quote part of what it 
eave: 





ys: 
“The question may be asked then Whence 
comes this sudden increase [n the ‘Ireasury ?] 
the production of gold in Awerica being on the 
av: rage only about £6,000,000 a year, or hall a 
million a month, avd the ooly other regalar 
source of an accomulation in New Y-rk belog 
the sums brought by immig aote or travvler-, 
which are sent to the mints to be recoined, the 
'nference would seem to be that a* least half 
the a'ove visible accumulation in May must 
have been derived from the return t> regular 
ehannels of some amoonts which the go'd ring '\ad 
oidden away. The practical conciuiion ir, that 
for the present the som to be receiv'd from 
America may be rather larzer than was visibly 
available for remittance a month ago, but the 
geoeral conclusiun mu-t Iso be retained that 
no great amount can be spared wit ovt causing 
a pew goldcorner Even with $94 000,000 in 
the Treasury, tbe American gov-roment is not 
so strong as it ueed to be before the German 
gold operations commenced, and there will stili 
be po external stock of any magvi'ude, except 
that in the Bank of France, on which reliance 
can be pleced to replevish the very small re 
serve which ig still kept by the Bink of Eog- 
land. It will be very important, therefore, now 
to cee how much of the sum now coming from 
America is really retained here, as onless a cvn 
sijersble emount can be retained tLe position 
of the Bavk of England sexme likely to 1emain 
- t 





1,461,548 | unsatisfactory. - 








Totals. .........$200,914,9)4 $218 934 586 | +ilver ; or collecting or protesting promissory 


or waies; or buying to selling exchange, gold or 


















































rinted from new type, and illustrated with 
Several Thousand Engravines and Maps. 
The work onginally published under the title of Tae 
New American Cyc Lopepia was completed in 1863, since 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained in 
all parts of the United States, and the signal developments 
which have taken place in every ranch of scieroe, litera~ 
ture, and art. heve induced the editors and yublishersts 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue 
a new edition rntitled “ The American Cyclopedia.” 
Within the last ten years the progress of discovery in 
every department of knowledge has made a new work of 
reference an imperative want. 

The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
inéustrial and useful arts and the convenience and ye 
finement of social life. Great wars and conseouent re, o- 
lations ave occurred, involving national changer ot 
peculiar moment. The civil war of our own country, 
whicb was at its beicht when the last volume of the eld 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and 4 new course 
of commercial ard industria! activitv has been commenced, 

Large accessions to our eeographical knowledge have 
been made by the iné@efatice ble exp'orers of Atrica. 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, with 
the natural result of the lapse of time, have broucht inte 
public view a multitude of new men, whore names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious 
to know the particulors. Great battles have been foughe 
and important sieces maintained, of which the detrils 
are as yet preserved onlvin the newsnapers or in the 
transient publications of the day, but which ought cow te 
take their place in permanert and authentic history. 

In preparing the present edition tor the press, it has 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down the 
inform ‘tion to the latest possible dates, and tc furnish an 
accurate ace: unt of the most recent discoveries in ecience, 
of every fresh production in literature, and of the newest 
inventions in the practical arts, as well as to give a sue 
cinct and original record of the progress of political and 
historical events. 

‘The work has been begun after lovg and careful prelimie 
nary labor, and with the most ample resources for carry 
ing it on to 9 successful termination. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been used, 
but every page has been printed on vew type, forming in 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compass 





aotes. Their surp us and available funds mus! 


-ecnritics as their dep’s ts. 
They are to report once a vear the Superin- 


c‘ mmissionere of Glynn county, Ga,, having ne- intendent of the Havking Ds: artment a full 


statement of the previvus yeur’s tran actions, 


-xamioe each savings bank once in two years, or 
at any time when circumstances seem to reqnire 
‘t, and to exercise a general supervision over 
their affairs, 

Banks of discount and deposits are prohibited 
from adverti-ing themselves as eavings b nke, 
under penalties, Thcir directors may be trus- 


All existing savinz: binks are required to 
coutorm th: ic several! charters to the provisions 
of this law, but their present inveetments are 
protected. 





Fires In:usanxce 1x Connectiout.—Tbe report 
of Vommterioner Stedman suppl-es the following 
f.c's reap fog Connect out insurance busines: 
10 1874: Toe total pumber of risks written by 
home and foreign companies was #117,952,607 ; 
preminms received, $1,877 920 16; lo-ses in- 
carr: d, $1,067,550 rt) ; percentage of lo.s to pre- 
mium, 57, 

The year 1874 was a prorperous one for the in- 
surance compavies. Taking the Connecticut 


ty it will be seen that ‘heir income was §10,- 
735 383 87; their expenses, exclusive of divi- 
dends, $7,363,154 83. In wddition they declared 
a dividend of $1 392.156 72 which was 20 per 
cent, on their o pital stock of $5,892.000, 

Whi et this prosperity has attended well man- 
aged companies, says tbe (ommi-sion r, the die- 
asters to those of a diffsrent character have been 
as plentiful as at any former period. 

Assoming the commisrions, incidental expen- 
*¢8, and the proper proportion of the expenser 
of management to be 25 per cent. «of the prem'- 
ams received, the business of the State has, iv 
the year 1874, produced for the companies, over 
losers and exoene a, at least $440,609, 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 


Established 1852 
DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MLNES and INSURANCE 


ts Publisned Every Saturday, bv 
JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and 16 Soatt Wiliiam Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
FIVE Dos.LARs PER ANNUM in Advance, 








be invested in or loaned on. the same kind of  diture, and with such improvements in its composition as 


It s made the du'y of the Soperiute d nt to of science and of natural history, and depict the most 


compani:s as a standard ot the general pr: 8 serie | 


































as its predecessor, but with a far greater pecuniry expen. 


have been suggested by lonyer experience and enlarged 
knowledge. 

The illustrations which are introduced for the first time 
in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect. but to givé greater lucidity and force to 
the explanations in the text. ‘They embrace all branches 


famous and remarkatle features of scenery, architecture. 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics ard 
; manufactures. Although intended for instruction rather 
j than embellishment, no pairs have been spared to insure 
their a:tistic excellence; the cost of their execution is 
enormons, and it 1s believed they will find » welcome re 
| ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, and 
| worthy of its high character 
| This work is sold to Subscribers onlr, payable on de« 
| livery of each volume. It will be completed in sixteen 
large oc avo volumes, each containing about 800 pages, 
fully illustrated with several thousand wood Engravings, 
and with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 
PRICE AND STYLE F BINDING 






In extra Cloth, per vol....- coccccccvccccoeet® 00 
In Librare Leather, per vol. Gm 
1n Half Turkey Morocco, per vol... oon 7 0 
| In Halt Russia, extra gilt, ner vol....sssee- 8 On 


| In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, per vol.10 00 
| to Full Russia, per VOl..ccceeeees ee -eeeeee 10 
Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumer until 
| completion, will be 1ssued once in two montLs. 
*.* Specimen pages of the “ American Cyc!oprdia,” 
showing type, i'ustrations, ete., wll be sent gratis, on 
applicanon. 
First-C'aes Canvassing Accents Wanted. 
Addie +-e Pyblishers, 
b, A PPLETON & Co., 


R19 © FAT Rraadweay, VAI VORA, 





SEEDS AND PLANTS, 
C © The Truc Cape Cod Cranberry, 

ay /* best sort for Upland, Lowland, 

Je or Garden, by mail prepaid, $1 
per 100, $5 per 1,000. All the New, 
Choice Strawberries and Peaches. A 
priced Catalogue of these and all Fruits, 
Ornamental ‘Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, 
| Bulbs, Roses, Plants, &e., and FRESH 
| FLOWER AND GARDEN SEEDS, the 
choicest collection in the country, with 
all noveltics, will be sent gratis to any 
plain address. 25 sorts of either Flower, 
| Garden, Tree, Fruit, Evergreen, or Herb 
Seeds, for $1.00, sent by mail, prepaid, 
WHOLESALE CATALOGUE TO THE 
TRADE. Agents Wanted. 

B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 
‘and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass, 
Established 1842. 

















profit, HE’S 





Formerly of Murray and Greenwich. 


THOMAS R. AGNEW, 


The Sensational Grocer! 


For the Finest Teas, Coffees, Sugars and gen- 
eral Groceries, at the smallest shade of 


Warehouse, 39 Vesey Street, N.Y. 


Every Family should know it! 


T. R AGNEW. MAKE NO MISTAKE, 







THE MAN. 


THE NO. is 39. 











THE ALBION. 








OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


INSURANCE, 


INSURANCE, 














= aint 


The British ana N- A _B. M. Steamships. 


LIVERPOOL, ROSTON, “AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York everv 
ednesday and saturday. From boston every ‘Tuesdays. 


Rates of Pas=age: 
FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YOK OR BOSTON, 


Ry Steamers not Carrying Steerage. —First Class, £26. 
Second Class, £18. 
By Steamers be ty 4 Steerage. —First Class, 15, 17 and 


2) Suincas, 
FROW NS vad ‘Ot BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. | 
First Cimss, $60, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 
_ Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
* ‘Liekets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 
» Mesrage, at lowest rates. 
tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
rts of Kurope, at lowest rates. 
el pr ugh Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 
for Mediterranean ports. 
For Freight and Cabin popes apply at the Company’s 
Office,, 4 howling Green, 


For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 
ng, N.Y. 
” ___ CHAS. G, FRANCKLYN, Acenr. 


ANCHOR LINE. 


CARR YING U. U. S. MAIL, 
New York and Glasgow. 











STEAMER EV“®Y SATURDAY. 





From Company’s piers, zv aud 21 North River, N. Y.: 





BOLIVIA ee . Saturday, May 29, at noon. 
LYSIA... veweeeSat day, ‘une 5.at 10 A. M. 
C\LIFORNIA . Sarurday, Juue 12, at noon 
VicroRia... ..-Satu:day, June ly. at 3 P. M. 
UTOPIA. . Saturday, June 26, at non 


BOLIVIA..--*.  -.- -. --Saturday, July 3,a02 P. M, 
. RAtES OF PASSAGE—TO GLASGOW, LIVE KPOOL, 
LONDONDERRY, QUEENSTOWN OR BELFast : 


Uabin Passage—$75 to $90, currency. 





INTERMEDIATE and S’EERAGE as low as by any 
other first-class line. 


G2” Drafts issued for any amcunt at lowest rates. 


Send for circulars, giving further 1 to Com 
pany’s otlices, 7 Kowling tireen, New Yo 
HENIERSON BROIL E es, Agents 


To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 
NOTICE. 

‘This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
000 in gold) on each of its Versels, thus giving Passen- 
gors the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
ot danger at sea. 

The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoi: Ice and UleavLanps. 

Tons. 





Tons. 
seeeed270 
EEC + A310 
Te QUEEN.” “fa70 
ENGLAND.........3441 
HELVETIA .,......3970 
BRIN .ccccccccccce +040 


pd ay seeee 





3947 


DENMARK. coonseecees SOME 
Une of tae above steamers wiil leave New Y ork every 


MOLLAVYD.... 


Wednesday, Liverpool every Wedvesday, Queenstowa 
every Chursday, and fortnightly to Lon on direct from 
New York. 
Cabin passage to Liverpool......++++s+0+-++0-$70 and $80 
Pre aid Cabin passage from Liverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 
Sreerage paange ot greatly :educed prices. 
Passengers ked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bristol, Gueenstown, Londonderry, Glas:ow, London, 
Aatwerp, Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 


the Steamships of this line ere full-powered, and the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York. ‘They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-dvcked, »tfordiug every convenience for the com- 
fort of 3, and g speed, satety and com- 
fort, with cconomvy. 

For further particulars avply at the Compane’s office, 





“AMERICAN LINE,” 


Steamers—FRoM PHILADELPHIA : 
INDIANA ce. ccccccccccccccccccccce: 
*ABBOTSI ORD. 
OHI... cceeeee 
ILLINO'S 


PENNSYLVANIA... ied Perec 

seaze, paya ein currency : 
cabin. $10 nfo a a gree Second Cabin and Steerage, at 
reduced rates. Prepaid tickets, at lowest rates. 
Steamers marked with a Star (thus*) po nor carry 
Intermediate Pa -sengere. 


“RED STAR LINE,” 


NIWERP. 
From New York. 

June 14 | SWITZERLAND...June 2 
VADERLAND.. dul ly 8, STATH of NEVADA.Jun.26 
sailing Twice a Mont 

Cabin, $99; Second Cabin, $60; Steerage, reduced rates 
Apply to 7aPscorr tr BROUHERS & Co., 

New York. 


—~A Drafts rs " Meglendl and Ireland. 
—_—— 
_ INSURANCE, 


OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 BRoADOWwWAY, WV. V. 
Corner of f Cedar Street. 


NEW YORK, January lith, 1875. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENI OF THE AF- 
tairs of the Company ts published in conformity with the 
requ'rements ot Section 12 of its Charter . 
Outstanding Premiums Jar |, 

UBT Ah. scccccccccecsccccesesees $91,546 78 
Premiums received trom Jan. | 

60,221 £9 


to Dec. 31, 1874, inclusive... 
Total amount of Marine Premiums.... 


a , Philadelphia. 
NEDE 














= 











$731,768 77 


This Company has issued no Policies, ex- 
cept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. 
No risks have been taken upon HULLS 
OF VESSELS. 
Vremiums marked off as earned during the 

PETIOd AB ADOVE.cecreccreccrecerccessssess $642,795 58 
vaid for Losses, Expenses, and 

Rebates, less Savings, &c., 

during the same pertod.......$469,583 14 

<eturn Premiums... .$82,756 4 

fUuE COMPANY HAS THE pth ASSETS: 
VAND UN BANK ceecoesccceceseeefld: 

Inited “tates and otber stockins.  $08,400 00 

ans on Stocks, drawing int rest195,300 00 








a $817 870 01 
Premium Notes and Bills deceivanle....... 106,350 12 
Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 50,128 72 
teinsurance and Claims due the Company 

A Bt.wee . 4€,018 93 





Total Assets..e. secccesereccceccsseces $1,0 0,367 78 
SIX PER CENT. INTEKEST on the outstanding Cer- 
ificates of protits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
beir lega! representatives, co aud after TUESDAY, the 
dnd day of February next. 
TUK UNREDEEMED BALANCE OF THE CERTI- 
FICA’ Es OF (Ht COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE OF 
ini7, AND THIRTY PER CENT. OF TILe ISSUK OF 
1868, will be re ieemed aad paid im cash to the holders 
thereot. or their ‘egal represeatatives, on and after 
«UESDAY, the 2nd tay of February, from which date 
imterest thereon will vease. ‘the certificates to be pro- 
tuced at the time of payment and cancelled to the 
>xtent redeemed. 
A divilead in Scrip of FIFTY PFR CENT. 

declarea on the amount of Earned Premiums tor 
‘be vear ending December 3ist, 1874, which may be 
srutled to participate. Certificates for which will be is- 
ued on aad after LUESDAY, the 6th day of Apri) next. 


By order of the Board, 
TRUSTEES: 
JOEN K. MYERS, WILLIAM LECONEY, 
u.B. CLAFLIN, WILLIAM A. HALL, 
n -D. IL GLLLBSPIE, THEO, W. MORRIS, 


. 8. BARNES, 

WM. T BLODORTI EORGE A. MEYER, 
WALTER H,. LEWIS, 
GEORGE W. SMITH, 
HENRY D. i 
— H. CLAR 


‘AMES R. TAYLO MES H . DUNWAM, 
\DAM T, BRUC sViM ES, 
\LBERT B. STRANGE, RICHARD F. it dag 
4. AUGUSTUS LOW, FRANKLIN 


FRANCIS PAYSON, STEPHEN L Met MERCHANT 


TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN: 





MUTUAL INSURAN 


payable in E 


TEIN MILLION 





ATLANTIC 


CE COMPANY, 


New York, 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


ORGAN ZED, 


[INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 
InLanp Navigation Risks, 


And will issue Policies making Loss 


1842. 


ngland. 


Its Assets for the Security of its 
Policies are more than 


DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to 
he assured, and are divided annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 
the year, Certificates for, which are 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D. JONES, President. 

CUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 


W. H. BH. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





for Premiums, Extra Premiums, 
For Interest, &c., accrued...... 


Paid for C.ams by Death on 
Policies and Payment of An- 


Total amount returned 


Paw wr Expenses Salaries, 
Taxes, Medical Exam ners’ 
Fees, Com mismons....c0.. 


Assets. 
Cash in Bank. ‘Trust Company, 








JEHLAL READ, 
JOHN R. WALLER, 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 


JAMES L, HATHAWAY, 





- J. WURST, Manager, 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 
Tuomas Ilave, Secretary. 











Notice to the Holders, of 
Arkansas State Bonds 


Orrice Stare Boaep or Finance, 
Litre Rock, January 29th, 1875. 


UNWER A RECENT ACT OF THE 
Legislature of Arkansas the undersigned 
have been constituted a Board of Finance 
for the State, with authority to correspond 
witb the holders of the bonds of Arkansas. | , 
in order to agree upon some uniform plan 
of consolidating and settling the just 
debts of the State. Holders of such bonds 
will do a favor to the Board by conferring 
with them at an carly day. All letters 
addressed to them on the subject will 
receive proper attention. 

w4. H. GARLAND, Governor. 
M. M. ROSE, 
@. N, PEAY, 

State Board of Finance. 





“NEW YORE 


Loan and Indemnity Company, 
229 Droadway, corner ier Barelay Street, N. ¥. 


Capital $1,000,000. 


Transact a GENERAL BANKING BUSINSSS. 
Receive I EPOSIITS subject to VIIECK AT SIGHT 
aying Ut. TEREST on DAILY BALAN€BS. 
HMECKS on this Company pass through 
the CLEARING +». OUSE, 
Keceaveé TRUSTS and FINANCIAL AGENCIES 
@ p trav«(er-books, ri gisier STOCKS, and act as TRUS- 
i EEo tor RAILROADS and other corporations and fo. 
oo WILLIAM R, FOS!IER, Pr>sidant. 
| ANOUREW McKISJFY, Vie-Vresideui. 
LISNC7'C LS 
‘) W. Park, 
Proser P. Shaw, 
Alexaniier E Orr, 





Ubarles Stantoa 
Sohn 4. Cheever, 
abe Denon, 


Deorge hh. Brasell, Wilham B. Ogder, 
ie. Breeden y oe 
fohn iovt . Brow 

# iliam roster, Jr , Christopher Mayer, 
1. M. Vau Sort, G. P. Lowr 

A. Matus 7 Wiltha B. Voter 

















The large exc-ss of Assets over 
centage of d- ath claims. 


Dividends. 


fur a quarier of a century 
The interest ecoount exceeds th 


panks 


J. L. HALSRY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS Actuary. 


H. Y. WEMPLE, 
H. B. 8STuKES 





Por Interest..coccs co ccccess ssosoenss 


24th Annual Report | 


-—OF THE— 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OF NEW YORK, 


156 and 158 Broadway, 


Income For the Year 1874. 


Ke.0.0.. + $i,54z,132 00 
53,070 ad 
233,188 40 


$2,405 ,6 0 78 


Disbursements. 


DUILIOS seccsrccesersecscoeess $94,254.09 
Paw te Divideuds, Ketura 

rremiums, Purchased Poli- 

cies, ani Interest on Divi- 

Gend. SO .. seccsense socvece 6),190 <8 


to Policy-holders, $1,058,424 #8 


295,508 53 


——- —— —— $1,351 929 5 


and on hand...e-ccs-ccsseoe $69,320 17 
Bouds anv Mortgages, and Ia- 

terest accrued on came... . 5,°58, 67 8 
Loans ou ohetes in force...... 2,279,739 8 
United States and New Y 

State StucKs..ccce... +s eeree 703,255 00 
Quarterly end Semi-Annual 

Premiums deferred, and Pre- 

miums snd Interest iu course 

of and transuie- 

BIOD 4. reeereoess 513,°08 24 
Tfemp-rary ‘Loans on “Btocks 

and Bonds (Market ve’: of 

the Seourtties, $501,478......  634,'80 47 
Interes! due to date, and «i) 

other property ...+....c08 os 26,705 90 

Gross A 0908eee seeeccocccccce $9, 630 630,75) 48 

Reserve — ‘e1 a Policies 5 

in force, Carlisie4 per cent.. $7,415,'83 19 
Claims by death not yet uue.. 249,980 00 
Vividenas uvpaid and allo. her 

LiadAlaty.corccccsscere.csccoes 199,°°5 12 


oo a — $1,858,058 71 71 
Undivided Surpius - - -- ++ $1,837, 677 17 17 


The Manhattan iovites a comparison with other first- 
class Com panes as to the following p rticu'ars : 


its 1 labilicies, 


The sm.) Ratio of Expenses to lacome, 
Care in the selection of Risk-, shown in the small per 


Prudesce and Skiil ia Manegement. 
Justice and Liberality in we Payment of Losse; and 


The even and uninterrupted success of its operations 


e claims psid. 


No portion of the busivess of this company has been 
eriv.d from :einsuring (:.e msks of unsuccessful com 


HENRY STOKES, President, 
Cc. ¥Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President 


} Asst. Seore aries 


OFFICE OF THK 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


35 WALL STREET, . ” . 


NEW YO ORK, Januery 2ist, 1875, 
THE FOLLOWING STATI: MENT UF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Conipany on the 3lst December, 1874, is 1 ace 
in conformity with the prov.:10n* of its Charte: 


Outstanding premiums December 31st, 1873... qneas 0 93 
Premiums received from January tit to De- 
CcMber BL st, IST becccrcccscce- coe sss. esses 1,373.876 06 







Total Premiums. ,... 


oeeees 
eeoees ~~ 2 776 99 





Amount of premiums earned cam Jan 
si to December 31st, 1574 


-. $1,401,0°9 20 
Lees return premiums......... 


27 

stesesees.  §! 313,615 93 
Losses, Com- 

Missions, Expenses and Ke -Insurance, less 


AAI VAGES 0c ccc cccccccscocccceccccccocccce.. 


oseeee 7,138 





Ne' earned premiums .. 
Paid during tue same ; eriod : 


1.088, 183 89 


"p27 ta 
Paid cash dividend to stockholdere, 

Augu:t lst secereoes $20,100 Ov 
Paid cash rebat: ment to dealers..... $155,755 29 


The Company h»s the following Aseets : 


ee eee 


Cash in banks and with ba oo $32,737 49 
United States, state, Bauk 

other BEB.ccc.. crse.cocccce at nas 0 ov 
Interest ive on Investme ie sow 3,93 24 


Preminm Notes and Premiums in 

course of collection... , ....+0.++ 163,839 89 
“insurance and salvages due, and 

scrip of other companies..e..... 38,212 00 


$097,662 62 


A Semi-Annual Dividenu of FIVE \5) PER CENT. wil, 
be paid to the stockholders, or their legal representatives 
on and after MONDAY, January zdth, 1875, 


TRUSTEES - 
FRANOIS HATHAWAY 
AAKON L, REiD, 
JOUN ©, wooD. 
GEO. W. HENNINGS, 
HeNRY EYRE, 
sO887H SLAGG. 
EDWARD ME&XRITT, 
D. COLDEN MURRAY, DANIEL T, WILLETS, 
SAMUEL L. LAM, 1., EDGERION, 
BRYCE GRaY, HENRY k. KUN@ARDY 
N. L, MoCREADY, JOHN 5. WILLIAMS, 
WILLIAM NELSON, Ja., CHALES (VIMON, 
HAROLD DOLLNER, PAUL N, SPUFFOR), 
J SEPA WILLETS, JAMS LOUG 
WILLI4M B. 8COrT, 
ELLWOOD WALTER, President 
ACM. G. MONTGONEHRY, Jr. 
Vice-President, 
ALANSON W, HEGEMAN, 
Seconu \ ice-P resident 
C.J. MPSPARD. 


STEEL PENS. 


JAMES © REC! ae, 























MANUFACTORY OF THE 
SPENCERIAN PENS 
BIRMINGHAM, England. 


SWAN QUILL Action! 





SPENCERIAN 


{STEEL PENS. 


These Pens are compmised in 15 numbers; of the Nume 
sea Ong Pen alone, we sold more than 


5,000,000 
in 1873. 

and the sale is continually increasing 

They are of superior English make, and are justly c le= 
owated for their elasticity, durakility and evenness ot 
voint. For sale by the trade generally. 

GZ To accommodate those who may wish to try these 
Pens, we will send a Sample Card, containing all of the 1 
sumbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cenis. 


IVISUN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO, 


138 and 140 Grand Street. N. Y., 
ee a EER Pa 


a 

















Now in Press— 
Tenth Edition, 
READY ON THE Ist or JUNE, 
PRICE, - - - 50 cents, post free, 
ENO’'S Treatise on the 


STOMACH AND LTS TRIALS, 


Revised American Edition, 


by CASSIUS COOPER, 


Professor of Anatomy. 





Published by the WILMER & ROGERS’ NEWS COM- 
PANY, 31 Beekman Street, NEW YORK, 








